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Stopping the Spiral 
N alarming inflation of wage costs has taken grip of the British 
economy. It is a grip that must by some means be shaken off. 
Further large additions to the money claims on the nation’s resources 
cannot be tolerated by any Government; whatever its party, that 


accepts the responsibilities of economic planning and is determined 
to make this country solvent and secure. 


In the past few weeks negotiations affecting railwaymen, engineers 
and miners have shown the power of the forces now making for wage 
inflation. They have also shown once again that in an inflationary 
situation wage increases are directly linked to price increases—and 
thus contain in themselves the impetus for further wage claims soon 
after they are given. The pace of the spiral was already startling 
enough. Wage increases negotiated in the first nine months of 1951 
added more than {200 million to industry’s annual wage bill, seven 
times the increase in the corresponding period last year, when restraint 
in wage claims was still observed. This increase, moreover, is based on 
changes in wage rates, and underrates the increase in actual earnirigs. 
which are swollen by overtime and by the various bonus payments with 
which firms seek to attract their full needs of scarce labour. 


In the first twelve months since the end of the so-called freeze, wage 
rates have increased by 10 per cent—as great an increase as in the 
previous forty months. The first justification for this acceleration of 
wage demands has been greatly weakened. Temporarily, at least, the 
rise in import prices, following devaluation and the commodity boom, 
has stopped, and the pressure that it has caused on British retail prices 
must be near exhaustion. But this fact has not caused any relaxation 
of pressure for wage advances. Indeed, the second round of increases 
this autumn will plainly be much bigger than the first round last 
autumn. Next year, unless world prices fall very sharply indeed, the 
cost of living in Britain will still be rising. The spiral of wage inflation 
has acquired a momentum of its own. There is nothing to prevent 
wages from rising by another 10 per cent in the next twelve months, 
even if there are no further increases in import prices to add fresh 
fuel to the flames. 
sooner or later be inevitable. 


If import prices should rise again, the 
danger might be near. . 


It is unfair greatly to blamé the trade unions for what has happened 
so far. The wage advances of 1950-51 have to be judged against the 
long period of partially successful restraint. Over the past four years 
as a whole, wage rates have risen by a fifth. In the inflationary 
economic climate that the Labour Government tolerated and sustained, 
they could easily have risen much faster. There have been some 


irresponsible claims, But in general the union leaders have acted not 
heroically but with moderate good sense. And since wages have not 
risen at breakneck speed in conditions of overfull employment it is 
possible to hope that in conditions of full employment they would rise 
very little. This is the basis for any belief that prosperity is possible 


If these conditions hold,'a runaway inflation will 
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for this island in the modern world. It is the basis for 
hope that rearmament can be borne without government 
controls over manpower and wages. 


The immediate danger is that this optimism will prove 
after all to be misplaced, that wage rates will now rise 
not at the average 24 per cent per year of the past four 
years but at a continuing 10 per cent. The responsibility 
for avoiding this danger rests in the first place with the 
Government. An inflationary economy offers virtually 
no institutional checks to higher wages, save the policy of 
wage restraint by exhortation. Given the fact of inflation, 
employers, private and public, havé no interest in resist- 
ing the inevitable claims for wages. The extra cost can 
be added to prices with no risk of losing customers. 
Efficient and inefficient firms alike are able to compete 
for labour at ever increasing wages without regard to 
costs or productive efficiency. To end these wastes is 
first and foremost a task of the Government’s economic 
policy. That alone can restore the natural check. By no 
other means can inflation be brought under control and 
the less efficiént firms in the less important industries 
prevented from drawing off precious labour from more 
important occupations. 

Disinflation is, indeed, the essential basis of any satis- 
factory wage policy compatible with economic freedom. 
But disinflation by itself and at.this moment is not 
enough. The problem of wages policy is to break a 
vicious circle. When employment is so overfull, and 
political attitudes based on overfull employment have 
become so firmly established, disinflation cannot be 
achieved primarily by reducing the spendable incomes 
that people now enjoy. The excess spending power must 
be. sterilised by higher prices. That was the Labour 
Government’s policy for 1951. It failed partly because 
it was half-hearted but partly also because increases in 
wages quickly offset the rises in prices, so that real 
incomes were not reduced. The only hope of making dis- 
inflation work—and the only hope of future moderation 
in wages—is somehow to achieve a pause between the 
initial rise in prices and the subsequent rise in wages. 


* 


It may be that a natural pause, a natural place to 
break the vicious circle, will present itself, if early 
next year the present round of wage advances is complete 
and the unions have not yet formulated new claims at 
their annual conferences. But this possibility is very far 
from certain. It is much more likely that the Govern- 
ment will have to make its own opportunity. It cannot 
hope to do so by an appeal for restraint on the former 
pattern. Many union leaders seriously endangered ‘the 
confidence of their followers by appearing to abdicate 
from the function for which they were elected, of getting 
the highest possible wages for their union members, and 
they will not incur the same risk again so soon. 


On the other hand, a precise policy of statutory govern- 
ment control for wages is equally not practical politics, 
whether or not it could be presented on abstract grounds 
as the least of the possible evils. No trade union will 
swallow, from a Labour or a Conservative government, 
the medicine that Labour proposed to inflict on share- 
holders. There remains the possibility of some more 
purposeful guidance from the Government on wages. 
Among various suggestions that have been canvassed, on 
the Left as well as the Right, three seem to be worth 
consideration. 
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Swords and Ploughshares 


T was rude of Mr Vyshinsky, but not unnatural, to 
laugh at the rearmament proposals put before him 
; Paris by the western governments. Moscow, by 
omitting from its accounts of the United Nations debates 
al] mention of its Foreign Minister’s antics, has shown its 
an brand of disapproval of such a display of cynicism ; 
but there have been cynical and sceptical comments from 
other quarters, too. For four years Soviet representatives 
had played the game of brandishing in one hand the 
empty scabbard while sharpening in the other a keen and 
heavy sword. Talk about both kinds of disarmament— 
conventional as well as atomic—had become futile and 
morose. The Communist peace campaign, by plugging 
week in week out proposals that had proved impracticable 
in conference, had been feeding hopes that rapidly 
outgrew possibilities. A point had been reached where 
it seemed clear that the West would have to carry out a 
considerable programme of rearmament before it could 
negotiate, among other things, about a programme of 
disarmament. Already the situation was paradoxical 
enough to raise a sad smile at the crazy course of the cold 
wat, Thus, when Mr Acheson launched a new set of 
not unfamiliar disarmament proposals before the United 
Nations it was difficult for some people not to smile even 
more broadly. Was this the Americans outbidding the 
Russians in fantasy, or was it the beginning of a new 
realism? Was this the West merely saying “ Two can 
play at political warfare on this issue ” ? 


The answer is twofold. It is, firstly, that the element 
of fantasy lies not in disarmament proposals, whichever 
side makes them, but in the international situation itself. 
The Americans obviously do not want war ; nor do their 
allies, for more pressing reasons. The free world wants 
and needs peace. The Russians clearly do not want world 
wat, but seem to enjoy war by proxy wherever the risks 
are not too great. So both camps protest their desire for 
peace and rearm against the risks of war. And, as they 
0 so, the limited vocabulary of peacemaking and dis- 
armament steadily loses its value. 

The second part of the answer is, therefore, that the 
peacemaking vocabulary must be rehabilitated, lest it 
become worthless. This was probably the main motive 
behind Mr Acheson’s proposals and speeches, and the 
reason why Mr Eden and M. Schuman supported him. 
it sense is to be talked about disarmament one day, then 
how is the time to stop talking nonsense about it. If the 
Aussians persist. in saying that they offer general dis- 
mament proposals that are scorned, then the govern- 
ments Of the free world must offer a precise programme 
bi disarmament to see whether that, too, is scorned. This 
may Not have anything to do with the proper function of 


iplomacy, which is to improve relations between 
povernments ; but it has a great deal to do with foreign 
policy, which rests on confidence between governments 

d og public opinion on which Russian propaganda 
i y. 


| Men of the intelligence of Mr Acheson and Mr Eden 
: te heed reminding that to put disarmament before 
‘“ilication is to put the cart before the horse ; but when 


>) ate trying to get peaceably into the same cart as the 


b, suams they are obliged to leave the horse where 
shinsky and his colleagues put it years ago. It is 


Mr Vy 


true that an armistice in Korea or some agreement about 
Germany would do far more to relieve international 
tension than would a grandiose world disarmament con- 
ference, such as Mr Vyshinsky has proposed. It is not 
easy to see what the presence of representatives of Colonel 
Perén, Marshal Tito and Nahas Pasha—to choose three 
names at random—would contribute to agreement on the 
control of atomic weapons that they do not possess, But 
when Mr Acheson insisted that nothing could be done 
about disarmament until fighting had stopped in Korea 
and major political disagreements had been dealt with, 
Mr Vyshinsky objected that this was bullying. He wants 
atomic weapons to be unconditionally prohibited at once 
and the armed strength of states cut by a third. In short, 
he wants to keep the horse behind the cart. 


. 


* 


Exchangés on disarmament have, unfortunately, a way 
of becoming too complicated for the ordinary man to 
follow. He therefore tends to take up hopefully and 
repeat unthinkingly the phrases of the argument. From 
the Paris debates it emerges that the western governments 
regard as essential three steps towards disarmament: 
disclosure, verification and control. This formula sounds 
easy and logical enough. But a moment’s thought shows 
the world of difficulties that it conceals. Disclosure 
means that each government reveals the secrets of its 
strength. Verification means that somebody is given the 
right to inquire whether a government is lying. Control 
means that somebody is given the authority and power 
to prevent or take measures against any breach of the 
disarmament agreement that is eventually reached. Real 
disarmament, in short, requires honest confession, a 
thorough check, and the power to bring a culprit to heel. 
Clearly, it would be difficult to persuade Congress, which 
has legislated so carefully for the protection of American 
atomic secrets, to accept such measures ; but it must not 
be forgotten that the Americans have in the past formally 
agreed to inspection—provided that others do the same. 
Likewise, it would be difficult to persuade the Russians 
to drop the restraints that are placed on the visitor and 
on the obtaining of information. In the past, reasonable 
liberty for the traveller provided sufficient access to bits 
and pieces of information about a government’s military 
affairs to make it difficult to. build a battleship or design 
a new gun without another government finding out. 
Espionage was tacitly accepted as part of the price of 
freedom. Now the situation is lopsided. An immense 
amount of military information appears in the American 
press ; and there is the experience of Dr Fuchs and Pro- 
fessor Pontecorvo to show that it is not impossible to 
discovér the most vital of this country’s secrets. Free 
democracies provide automatic checks on armaments and 
happy hunting grounds for spies ; the peoples’ democ- 
racies do not. 


Enough has been said to show that the western dis- 
armament proposals are very exacting for a totalitarian 
state, but not unreasonable for a democratic government. 
Mr Vyshinsky naturally finds this unfair. But what 
confidence can there be in any scheme of disarmament 
unless its rules are exacting ? Governments will not 
disarm unless they feel safe ; and they will not feel safe 
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unless they know—or believe they know—the approxi- 
mate strength of possible enemies. This they cannot 
know so long as the iron curtain is impenetrable. Enough 
has also been said to show that disarmament, about which 
the partisans of peace talk so simply, is a most difficult 
matter. To make it look as difficult as it really is invites 
the charge of cynicism; but it is surely those who 
deliberately conceal the difficulties who are the cynics. 
It is they who hold out to humanity the hope of beating 
the swords into ploughshares while refusing to explain 
exactly how this operation can be done. If the discussion 
in Paris does no more than check this demoralising 
practice it will have done some good. 

There, however, the discussion might well stop. - For 
the United Nations in its present mood is not the place 
for serious discussion. If a real hope for disarmament 
is to be built up it can be done only by private negotia- 
tion between the three or four powers principally con- 
cerned. In any case there is no point in discussing 
disarmament in detail until there is some prospect of 
calling a halt—if only a temporary halt—to rearmament. 
For, if it is difficult for the governments of the free world 
to convince their peoples that they sincerely prefer 


Consulting on Asia 


HIS week-end there takes place at Bukit Serene in 
Malaya a meeting of the men responsible for carry- 
ing out British policy in the Far East. This conference 
has become an annual event, during which an attempt is 
made to draw up a series of recommendations for policy- 
making in London. Some of these ideas are acted on and 
some are not; but there can be no doubt that these 
conferences offer two great advantages over the less con- 
certed methods of the past. They give the men on the 
spot an opportunity to see more clearly the relation of 
their particular problems to those of the area as a whole ; 
and they provide the British Government with the best 
obtainable technical advice. This year, the chairman is 
again Mr Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner General 
for South-East Asia... With him, amongst others, are the 
Governors of Singapore, Hongkong, North Borneo, and 
Sarawak, and Mr Del Tufo, the officer administering the 
Government of Malaya since Sir Henry Gurney’s 
assassination. There are also British Foreign Office 
representatives from Japan, Indonesia, Siam, Burma, the 
Philippines and Indo-China, the three British service 
chiefs in the Far East and Sir Archibald Nye, the British 
High Commissioner in Delhi. Pakistan, whose economic 
nerve centre lies east of India in East Bengal, has been 
quite wrongly left out of the conference on the depart- 
mental argument that it is a Middle East power. 
Australia is represented by an observer. : 
What are the facts that the meeting will discuss ? And 
what conclusions may they be expected to draw from 
them ? Their first concern must be with the guerrilla 
war raging outside the conference room. Alone among 
the countries of South-East Asia, Malaya has seen its 
position in the struggle against Communist insurrection 
deteriorate. Last week has been called the blackest since 
the emergency began in June, 1948. The fear now in 
the hearts not only of many Malayan Chinese, but of 
some from this country who know the facts, is that 
Malaya could still be lost if a new and wholehearted 
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security zone of which men like Sardar Pannikar, India’s 
~-ambassador in Peking, now speak so hopefully ? On 
she success of the Chinese in Asia may depend the future 
of Russian policy and Communist activity elsewhere in 
the world. 


* 


The prospect elsewhere is not one of unrelieved 
som. The greatest improvement during the past year 
has taken place in Indo-China, the keystone of the South- 
Fast Asian arch. The campaigns conducted by General 
de Lattre de Tassigny have changed the whole prospect 
from the virtual certainty of defeat to a practical possi- 
bility of victory over Viet Minh. On the other hand, it 
is obvious that the odds might suddenly change. Only 
this week news has tome that the Chinese have com- 
pleted a two hundred mile rail link to the Vietnamese 
frontier at Chennankwan. They already have three full 
divisions poised on the border. If they decided to cross, 
instead of just supplying arms and training to the Viet 
Minh, they could be deployed in force within two or 
three weeks on the plains of the Red River delta, ready 
and perhaps able to sweep General de Lattre’s forces 
out of Tongking. There would be only a very short time 
for the United Nations to decide what to do about it. 


In Burma, the past year has seen no marked deteriora- 
tion, although the present situation presents two ominous 
risks. The first is that the Karens, once more disillu- 
sioned by Rangoon’s shilly-shallying with offers of an 
autonomous state, may co-operate wholeheartedly with 
the Communists. The second lies on the north-east 
frontier with Yunnan, where the Chinese are at last 
pressing their latent claims to parts of the Shan states 
and north Burmese territory above Myitkyina. Here 
again there is very little to be done and said at Bukit 
Serene, if the Government of India continues to reject 
the idea that it must act to restrain Chinese expansion. 


In Siam, on the other hand, the British and Americans 
have the friendship of Marshal Phibun, who has recently 
survived the most determined coup attempted against 
him since he came to power in 1947. In Indonesia, too, 
there is a measure of stability which could not have been 
taken for granted a year ago. With the screening of 
{5,000 Communist suspects during the summer and with 
moderately successful military action against the various 
groups of rebels in Java, in Celebes and in some of the 
‘esser Islands, the present government, fragile though its 
political support may be, has had the courage to pursue 
an independent and reasonable line in foreign affairs. + It 
has signed, but not yet ratified, the peace treaty with 
Japan, and has rejected excessive demands by Peking 
for more diplomatic and consular representatives. 
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tive for British interests, and how to devise a regional 


defence pact for South-East Asia. On neither matter 
would hasty action be wise at the moment. Now that 
the Americans are giving more importance to South-East 
Asia in their thinking, and are buttressing it with dollar 
aid and securing its approaches with defence pacts in 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, there is a 
chance that the area will yet defeat its own Communists 
by its own methods. For Britain the task in this struggle 
is to ensure by wise diplomacy. and steady support that 
South-East Asia’s nationalist leaders have the opportunity 
and will to oppose Communism in their own ways. 

Above all, it is important that the men in the factories, 
docks, plantations and rice fields should not find cause 
to believe that the road to political independence lies 
with the Communist party. At the end of that road lies 
only disillusionment, and it is the task of political action 
and propaganda to show that the Communist alliance 
with nationalism is one of only temporary convenience. 
While there is still any doubt on this point among the 
leaders of these countries, it would only cause suspicion 
and misunderstanding to press for a regional or local 
defence pact. For the moment, British policy should 
concentrate on demonstrating in Malaya its power both 
to lead towards free self-government and to defend a 
vital economic and strategic interest of the free world. 
The whole Chinese population outside militant Com- 
munist China will be watching the trial of strength and 
making private decisions about its outcome. 








Floods of Tyranny 


Some accounts of “fearful inundations” have lately 
reached us from the Continent. In the Austrian 
dominions—in the Tyrol, in Carinthia, and Croatia— 
the ravages have been terrific: bridges have been carried 
away, churches and hospitals levelled to the foundations, 
and whole districts have been ruined, vast quantities of 
property have been lost, and many lives destroyed. .. . 
The Government of Austria undertakes to direct the 
industry of its people. It will allow nothing to be done 
without its sanction, and these fearful inundations are 
irrefragable proofs that it misdirects their industry. While 
they need that the fury of the torrent should be abated, 
and the raging waters drawn away to fertilise the slopes 
of their mountains and their sometimes arid plains, it is 
directing them only to march and countermarch, to handle 
bayonets and guns, and perform the duties of very 
indifferent soldiers. Instead of directing them to tame 
the torrent, it employs them to imprison and slaughter 
their_brethren—instead of studying meteorology, it studies 
only war and destruction—instead of guarding the people 
against such calamities, or allowing them to guard them- 
selves, it is hurling them against each other in cruel 
civil war. It understands how to levy tolls on rivers, but 
not how to render them navigable, It appropriates to itself 
power over the running waters, but they thunder on regard- 
less of its cordon of bayonets. Work for it to do there is... 
but not the work of regulating exchanges, nor dictating 
opinions, nor stopping trade, nor putting restraints on 
locomotion, nor keeping the Hungarians in servitude by 
Italian slaves, and the Italians in subjection by the serfs 
of Croatia and Bohemia—such works which now exclu- 
sively engage; and have for years engaged its attention, 
make it a pest to its subjects and mankind. . . . Independ- 
ently of Kossuth on the one hand and Mazzini on the 
other, and independently of all demagogical conspiracies, 
such a thoroughly mischievous Government must either 
be thoroughly reformed or destroyed. 
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T HERE are people who find it an agreeable irony that 
Mr Butler, the architect of the 1944 Education Act, 
should seven years later be seated at another desk engaged 
in the task of reducing public expenditure. The propor- 
tion of the national income devoted to education is less 
in Britain than in almost any comparable country, and 
education’s share in the expenditure of public authorities 
has fallen since 1944. Yet it would be useless to deny 
that the cost of education has risen, is rising and, in an 
‘‘ atmosphere of economy,” ought to be diminished. 


Educational expenditure is probably more vulnerable 
than any of the other social services if only because 
it is administered by local authorities whose proceedings 
are reported at regular intervals in the local press. The 
even greater expenditure on the health service is to some 
extent masked from public criticism by the fact that it 
is openly debated only on the floor of the House of 
Commons. It is unusual to criticise the rate of expendi- 
ture on education as a whole, but it is fashionable to 
lament the part of it that is said to be either unneces- 
sary or a “ frill”—though most critics are somewhat 
shy of a more exact definition. People tend to object 
to those aspects of education for which they have little 
personal sympathy or which they do not understand. 
During the past twelve months the following activities 
have been publicly condemned both in the press and 
in the council chamber: nursery schools, university 
awards, schools for children suffering from some defect, 
subsidising foreign travel, the cost of new schools and 
—most susceptible of all, in a country not renowned 
for its artistic achievements—all forms of education in 
appreciation of the arts. The more violent critics are 
accustomed to add that greater emphasis should be paid 
to “ the fundamentals.” 

The most cursory examination of the annual budget of 
any local education authority will show that, with one 
exception, these “frills” form a tiny proportion of the 
total budget and that their complete excision would 
scarcely affect the education rate. Most.of them have 
been accepted as a proper charge only after decades of 
struggle by the teaching profession. They represent a 
wider concept of education—for other people’s children 
—than was fashionable in the nineteenth century. 
Some critics are peculiarly-blind to the comparative costs 
of private and public education ; they lament the annual 
charge of 20s. per head for books and stationery in the 
primary school but will pay, without question, nearly 
six times this amount in order that their own children in 
a private school may have the tools for the job. 

It is true that the cost of school building has increased 
enormously since before the war. But the cost per place, 
at any rate in primary schools, has increased less than the 
equivalent cost per person in housing—and the postwar 
schools are more dramatically different from their pre- 
decessors than are the postwar houses. They also enjoy 
the distinction of costing less than they did two years ago; 
after 1949 the Government enforced a reduction of 25 
per cent in the cost per place. Indeed, schools must be 
almost the only item of expenditure, either public or 
private, that costs substantially less now than it did two 
years ago. It should also be remembered that new schools 
are approved only where the population has increased and 
that almost nothing has been done to improve the con- 
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To: School at Six . 


tr 24, 195) 
dition of existing schools beyond the introduction of th 
tig extravagances of sanitation, light and water A 
very large part of the increased expenditure on educatig 
can be attributed to the rising cost of providing the aa 
facilities as in the past and to the necessity of providing 
school places for the increased number of -hildren Bi 
1954 the number in the primary schools wil! be 950,00, 
more than it was in 1947. nif, 

Nevertheless, expenditure on education may have t 
be cut because some large economies by the state are 
the only way the country can live within its income 


But if economy in education is necessary, surely it would 
be wiser not to debase standards throughout the whole 
service but rather to cut out, at any rate temporarily 
something which would yield a substantial saving, | 
would then be possible to maintain the rest of the service 


at its present level. 
* 


A recent study published by UNESCO shows tha 
the period of compulsory education is longer in Great 
Britain than in any other country in the world with the 
exception of one Australian state. As significant is the 
fact that the period begins at the age of five only in this 
country, in Ceylon and, to a limited extent, in Czecho- 
slovakia and Egypt. In 20 of the countries mentioned 
in the report, the age of admission is six, in 25 other 
countries it is seven and in Ontario, Finland and ning 
states in the United States children do not begin school 
until the age of eight. It is worth remarking that there 
is no correlation between the general standard of life 
or degree of civilisation and the age at which school 
begins ; in Norway, for example, education begins a 
seven. Indeed, it is for Great Britain to prove that 
virtually every other civilised country in the world is 
wrong to delay the beginning of the period of compulsory 
education. That may be so. But to prove it patriotic 
educationists would have to confound the informed 
opinion of the rest of the world and to demonstrate that 
the average products of the schools of Scandinavia, the 
Commonwealth, the United States and France are less 
developed physically, mentally and spiritually, than thei 
contemporaries on this rough island. 2 

The reason why schooling begins at the age of five m 
Great Britain is not primarily educational but social and 
industrial. Overcrowded homes and the concentration 
of the population in large urban areas encouraged th 
removal of children from their home enviroment at @ 
early age. The pressure was less in communities which 
joined the industrial revolution later. As the social 
conditions of the people of this country improve, S0 the 
need to remove children from their mothers at the a 
of five will proportionately diminish. The comparatve 
argument could properl invoked against the sugges 
tion that any necessary “ lopping ” should be done at the 
end rather than at the beginning of the school life. 
Many countries have a school leaving age 0! ‘ifteen 
in most of the United States it is even higher. Ther 
is no doubt at all that the advantages gained {rom edu 
tion between fourteen and fifteen are greater than those 
from attendance at school between the ag°s of five and 
six 


To raise the school-entry age to six could not be 
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regarded as retrogressive when judged by comparisons 
with the rest of the world, and it would produce a saving 
both substantial im itself and far greater than could be 
achieved by any pruning of other educational services. 
About 60 per cent of the cost of education consists of the 
alaries of teachers. No one could argue that they are 
overpaid, and the only way greatly to reduce education 
costs is to employ fewer teachers. No one could argue 
that classes are at present too small; the only way of 
reducing the number of teachers is to-reduce the number 


of children whom they have to teach. That can best be 
jone by postponing the beginning of compulsory educa- 
ion. There are approximately 600,000 children in each 


age group in England and Wales and to look after them 
at least 15,000 teachers are employed, representing an 
annual charge on public funds of £7,500,000. In addi- 
tion a reduction in the number of teachers would cut 
what is at present the very heavy cost of training new 
teachers. It would also enable ‘the standard of admis- 
sion to training colleges to be raised—which, in itself, 
would result in better value being received for the money 
spent. It is a commonplace today that the need for 
teachers cannot be met without lowering standards to a 
level which is a cause, for. concern. 

To reduce the size of the school population by 600,000 
would also produce a considerable saving in capital ex- 
penditure. Quite apart from the need to provide new 
schools for the increased population, the country is faced, 
within measurable time, with the need to replace 
thousands of inadequate schools. In the long run, 
600,000 fewer children would mean {60,000,000 less in 
capital expenditure. In addition to teachers and build- 
ings, there are the other running expenses of a school and 
the cost of such services as school meals. School meals 
alone cost the taxpayer £2,500,000 a year for the five to 
six age group. To raise the entry age to six might save 
in total about £1§,000,000 a year of current expenditure 
and, over the next twenty years, a further {4,000,000 to 
{5,000,000 a year in reduced capital commitments. 


It is sometimes argued that in certain other countries 
there is more provision for children under the age of com- 
pulsory schooling than exists in Great Britain. But it is 
also sometimes forgotten that there are 175,000 children 
under the age of five in schools in this country. If com- 
pulsory schooling did not begin until six these places 
would have to be reserved for those who could show that 
such provision was justified by individual needs. 

If there are to be more than token cuts in educational 
‘xpenditure, this is the only way to set about it without 
maiming the whole process from early childhood to 
maturity. Its disadvantages affect all children and not 
merely the more intelligent who would be the sufferers 
expenditure on grammar schools, technical colleges and 
Wiversities were cut instead. It would bring this country 
into line with the general pattern not of backward com- 


— but with those which in other ways enjoy 
igher standard than our own. It has a further advant- 
a If it decame no longer necessary to economise the 
oe be to raise. the school leaving age to 
ol gg. than to restore the earlier period. Few 


x ‘ound to argue that the period six .to sixteen is 

- more profitable educationally than five to fifteen, if 

oe because it is between five and six that ill health 
Ost frequently keeps children away from school. 

< the Government adopted this proposal it would, of 

weiss, De greeted with a howl of indignation not only 
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from the professional educationists but also from the 
mothers who have become acclimifised to the fact that 
their children will be off their hands for a fair proportion 
of the day when they have reached the age of five. Many 
people would also argue that it would be calamitous to 
remove children of the age of five from the beneficial 
atmosphere of the infant school. There would be sub- 
stance in the protests. But the proposal is made on the 
assumption that there must somehow be a marked reduc- 
tion in expenditure. If this assumption is accepted, then 
those who deplore the postponement of full-time educa- 
tion to the age of six must produce alternatives which 
would yield an equivalent saving. The point was well 
put by a group of younger Tory MPs in the pamphlet 
“One Nation,” published last year. 

We do not want to see any reduction in the ten-year school 
‘period. If, however, we have to choose between lower 
standards, due to an excessive strain on teachers and accom- 
modation, and on the other hand some medification in the 
present age of entry or leaving, we should have no hesitation 
in choosing the latter, To do otherwise would be to sacrifice 
the real interests of children and parents to political expedi- 
ency. If it becomes obvious that such circumstances are 
likely to arise, the nation may have to accept the raising, 
temporarily, of the school entry age to five-and-a-half, or 
ever Six. 

It is no use talking airily about the alternative of cuts 
in administration and “ frills,’ when by no stretch of the 
imagination or the figures could there be more than a 
paper economy. There are, of course, real alternatives. 


‘The Exchequer’s contribution to the cost of school meals 


is about £25,000,000. Raise the price of school meals by 
25, 50 or even 100 per cent, and children can still enter 
school when they are five. Manet sors tertia ; do both 
things and really save money. 





The Economist Diary 
A reference book for the desk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 


which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range of 


subjects, including elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, man-power, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 


principal countries in the world. 


The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
10 in. by 8 in. Price (U.K. only): 42/- including 
postage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule will be sent on request. Full 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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No Warmongering— 


This week’s debate on foreign affairs in the House of 
Commons was far removed from the charges of Conservative 
warmongering that Labour used in the election. Mr Eden’s 
return to the despatch box as Foreign Secretary was warmly 
welcomed from every part of the House. In spite of the 
election propaganda, he embarks on his new term of office 
with considerable personal support for himself as Foreign 
Secretary as well as for the principles of bipartisanship in 
foreign affairs. His speech went little further than the 
orthodox Foreign Office brief, but it is the measure of Mr 
Eden’s personality that even so he carried conviction where, 
in the recent past, Mr Morrison so often appeared hesitant 
or truculent. 


The debate was generally restrained. Mr Morrison 
endorsed from the Opposition front bench all the main lines 
of Mr Eden’s policy, though he detected, he said, an, 
unnecessary hint of subordination towards the United States 
in Mr Churchill’s Mansion House speech. This may well 
be the first move towards the development by the Labour 
Party of the argument that a Conservative Government is 
all too eager to act at America’s bidding. The Tory back- 
benchers were cautious in their comments. The most notable 
point from their side was Mr Christopher Hollis’s plea that 
the Council of Europe should be given a number of minor 
tasks, such as the smoothing out—and, ultimately, the aboli- 
tion—of Western Eufopean passport and visa regulations. 


The only real argument in the debate came from the 
labour back benches, where Mr Michael Foot and Mr 
Crossman were the spokesmen of Mr Bevan’s group. Mr 
Bevan himself was silent, and the attack on the bipartisan 
policy was considerably more coherent than the blend of 
anti-Americanism and wishful thinking that filled “ One 
Way Only.” Their case was that immediate negotiation 
with the Communist countries should not await further 
rearmament, but should be pressed now in Korea and on 
the German question. The West should, they argued, buy 
free elections and the neutrality of Germany by abandoning 
German rearmament. They also urged a cut in rearmament 
instead of further American aid. 

In his winding-up speech Mr Eden spent some time in 
answering these arguments, particularly about Western 
policy on Germany. He pointed out that what had been 
urged was what had in fact been agreed at Potsdam. But 
the Russians had sabotaged the Potsdam agreement, and 
there was little to be gained from going back over such paths 
again. This reply, delivered almost on the spur of the 
moment, was a refreshing reminder of Mr Eden’s grasp of 
his subject. It stood in marked contrast to Mr Morrison’s 
formula for buying time—and blurring issues in debate—by 
promising to look into any suggestion in due course. 


* | * 


—And no Secrecy 


The Prime Minister has shown once again the remark- 
abie resilience of his mind by abandoning, at any rate for 
the present, the idea of a secret session on defence. The 
decision is wise. Mr Churchill’s main motive was presum- 
ably to maintain his conciliatory attitude towards the Opposi- 
tion, but his second thoughts also met the wishes of many 
of his own. back-benchers. They thought that a secret session 
would defeat the main object of a debate on defence, which 
is to carry public opinion along in support of essential defence 
measures. : 

The Prime Minister abandoned his proposal primarily 
because many members wished him to do so, not because 
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the legal difficulties of ensuring secrecy had proved ‘mor 
complex than was at first supposed. The defence fear 
tions under which the secrecy of private sessions was guar- 
anteed during the war have been repealed, and there would 
-be no more protection for such a debate than the general 


rule that to report Parliament is technically a breach of 
privilege. This could be invoked by resolution of the Houg 
at the beginning of a private session. But such 2 procedure 
would be unwelcome. It might seem that Parliament was 
in fact if not in law, extending its privileges, and that the 
use of privilege once again to forbid the publication of reports 
of Parliamentary sessions might in due course be widened 
to cover secret sessions On other matters than defence, unt] 
the freedom of the press was seriously invaded. These legal 
difficulties could be overcome, and may in time have to be 
overcome if the whole House is agreed om the need. By 
for the present, for the general constitutional reasons that 
were argued in these columns a fortnight ago as well as on 
the narrower legal grounds, the Government has done the 
sensible thing in dropping the idea. 


* * * 


Russian Hopes of Mr Churchill 


Since the Conservative Government took office signs 
of expectancy have been noticeable in Soviet comments on 
British policy. While its handling of home issues has already 
come under the fire of Soviet criticism, Moscow has hitherto 
avoided any charges of “ warmongering.” Far from treating 
the change of government as a prelude to a deterioration in 
British-Soviet relations, it has even hinted that it might be 
easier to negotiate with Mr Churchill than with Mr Attlee. 
The fact that it was a Conservative government replacing 
a Labour one was quickly dismissed by the argument— 
repeated on all commentaries—that the Labour party had 
in any case followed a Tory foreign policy. 


Temporarily at least, Mr Churchill is no longer shown as 
the leader of the anti-Soviet crusade, but as a statesman with 
whom it is possible to talk. The most recent example of 
the new line is contained in the latest issue of News, the 
Moscow English-language fortnightly. Recalling the success- 
ful wartime collaboration between Mr Churchill’s government 
and the Soviet Union, both a leading and a special articl 
stress the argument that the internal regime of a country need 
not prejudice its friendly relations with Moscow. 


Simultaneously with these overtures to Mr Churchill, and 
even earlier, the Russians have been modifying the general 
tone of their comment on the position of Great Britan 0 
world affairs. The emphasis has been shifted from the 
“ identity of Anglo-American imperialisms ” to the conflict 
ing interests of the two countries, This country is now shown 
as the small imperialist devoured by the big one. Thus, 
Soviet book on western economic relations was severely 
criticised for failing to point out the inherent antagonis® 
between the United States and Britain. Taking advantagt 
of the Persian dispute, the veteran Soviet economist Vargt 
published recently in Pravda an article on the rivalry between 
the British and American oil interests. 


It is very unlikely that the Russians really hope by these 
methods to win over Mr Churchill or introduce a wedge n° 
the Anglo-American alliance. The new Soviet policy 
probably a different aim. It is clear that Stalin docs ™ 
expect any real agreement to be reached in the ope? forum 
of the United Nations. His hopes of agreement, if any; #* 
pinned on more secluded negotiations between the leaders 
of the Great Powers. And, if these are to take place, opin? 


in the Soviet Union and many Communists ov'side " has 
to be gently prepared. 
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Guarding the Countryside 


The new Government’s first major Bill, recreating the 
Home Guard, is drawn in very general terms. It sets at 
vest the suspicion, which some members of the Labour party 


still affect to entertain, that modern Conservatives remain 
prone to use troops to break strikes. The Bill defines the 
circumstances in which the new force will be mustered as 
for the purpose of resisting an actual or apprehended attack 
or of taking part in measures for dealing with the effects of 
an attack 


But the vagueness of the Bill in other respects encouraged 
this week some grandiose speculation about the size of the 
force the Government has in mind. And it therefore lent 
colour to the unfriendly belief abroad that this country still 
tends to think that defence begins on its own shores rather 
than in Europe. 

It must be hoped that the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr Head, succeeded in killing this notion when he introduced 
Thursday’s debate on the Bill. The whole case for recreating 
the Home Guard is in fact that its existence will enable 
more reguiar troops to be sent out of this country if the 
situation in Europe or elsewhere looks threatening next year. 
There can be no question of allowing a part-time force to 
compete with the regular forces, either of this country or 
of its allies, for supplies of scarce arms and equipment. 
Mr Head made plain the Government’s recognition of this 
fact. The Home Guard is to be armed with personal 
weapons, rifles and sten gums, which are not scarce. There 
is no intention of trying to recruit a large force. Over most 
of the country the aim is simply to create a skeleton on which 
flesh will be put if the need arises. 


That is plainly the sensible approach. The only question 
is whether recruitment even on this limited scale will not 
reduce still further the desperately thin trickle of people 
offering themselves for civil defence work. Fortunately the 
relative importance of military defence and civil defence 
varies with localities. In.most towns it would be a matter 
of regret if the Home Guard attracted potential recruits to 
the civil defence services, but it is in the towns that the size 
of the Home Guard is likely to be, and indeed is intended 
to be, very small, In the country districts, and particularly 
in the areas most exposed to parachute attack, where a 
relatively large number of recruits will be sought, the Home 
Guard is likely in fact to be more necessary than the civil 
defence force—and can if need be carry out itself much of 
| the work of civil defence. As the instrument for this limited 
policy, the Bill is a sound and welcome measure. 


Policies in the Nile Valley 


_ The barometer of Anglo-Egyptian relations is still 
quivering in the region of stormy. Street outbursts in Ismailia, 
igs the residence of numerous British military families 
as made necessary the presence of British patrols, have 
ray in a disturbing number of British and Egyptian 
te s. Niea Erskire has now taken the precaution of 
Patt i households into protected areas ; the Egyptian 
eae likewise taken preventive action, and have 
These « . alt ranks in the Ismailia police below that of officer. 
te gre of moderation and appeasement constitute the 
“athe . : ! a bad- week. Meantime, the debate in the British 
ms ommons has thrown no new light on the future 
Pattern of British policy towards Egypt. 


Pc Ea ards the Sudan has future policy been clarified. 
meat en « 0 page 1273 analyses Mr Eden’s important. state- 
would stem for its future. He has made a proposal which 
them sol i executed ‘by the Sudanese themselves, give 
at a nace nment—and, if they want it, independence— 

pace which far outstrips any other practicable arrange- 
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ment that they or anyone else could make. It is noteworthy 
in that it departs in several ways from British precedents and 
the accepted theories of years. Fitst, it abandons all reference 
to a condominium ; the commitment to work with Egypt has 
more than once produced proposals that have had a twist 
imparted by the exigencies of Anglo-Egyptian relations. This 
one has none, Secondly, it amounts to recognition that, in 
view of Egypt’s denunciation of the condominium, upheaval in 
the Sudan is inevitable. The motive for the lightning trans- 
formation which it proposes is clear ; in British eyes it would, 
from the standpoint of the Sudanese themselves, be better to 
undergo the upsets of 1952 within the known and familiar 
framework of the constitutional plans that have been forming 
since 1948 than to suffer them in some unfamiliar vacuum, 


Unfortunately, the Sudanese Constitution Amendment 
Commission, which is the lynch pin of the Eden proposal, has 
this week collapsed. The cause, which is described in the 
article already mentioned, is irrelevant to constitution-making. 
But its effect is to threaten the painstaking and admirable 
foundations of nationhood, which have been building slowly 
since 1899, with tragic disintegration. The culprits would 
be men who, for all their good sense, are for the moment 
too muddled by the hurly-burly of events to see where their 
own best interests lie. 


* * * 


Aid for the Middle East 


This year’s Mutual Security Programme made clear the 
American decision to attack more vigorously than hitherto 
the task of improving living standards in the Middle East. 
As signed in October, this allocated $160 million for economic 
and technical assistance in the Arab States, Israel, Persia and 
“ independent Africa.” Now President Truman, by appoint- 
ing an able young banker and economist as administrator of 
the programme, has shown the importance he attaches to it, 
and he has given to his nominee, Mr Edwin A. Locke, the 
rank of Ambassador. Mr Locke will have no difficulty with 
one part of his job: the division of funds between the 
recipients has virtually been decided. Under the Act, $50 
million is to go to the Palestine Refugee programme, 
$50 million to the “ relief and resettlement of refugees in 
Israel,” $23.4 million to aid for Persia, and $14.9 million to 
aid for Israel in fields other than refugee settlement. After 
deduction of smaller sums allocated to UN technical assist- 
ance and to Libya, Liberia and Ethiopia, $14.9 million is left 
for division among the seven Arab League states. 

Mr Locke’s difficulties begin in the field of diplomacy. 
First he has to dovetail his work with that of the many other 
men and organisations already handling aid, in one form or 
another, in the area. Tumbling over one another, and over- 
lapping at points, are the UN Point Four teams, sundry 
specialists, hired from the UN Specialised Agencies, the UN 
Relief and Work teams, World Bank experts, Export-Import 
Bank advisers, British Middle East Office technicians, and the 
many individual specialists of all nationalities who have been 
directly hired by the local governments. In one way and 
another the area is over-advised, and co-ordination-will be 
a main purpose of Mr Locké’s assignment. 

Unless he achieves this co-ordination, he ‘will find himself 
the victim of an age-old Middle Eastern practice. Those 
responsible for misery in the Middle East are not, on the 
whole, the western powers but its own feudal aristocracy. 
This class, which is naturally conservative, has found in the 
plethora of organisations trying to help the area, the perfect 
field for its ancient pastime of playing one foreigner off 
against another. Their very numbers enable this class to 
pay lip service to reform, while postponing the day of action 
because there are inexhaustible ranges of authorities that need 
to be consulted. If Mr Locke can overcome this difficulty, 
he will have done a service both to the western world and to 
the poorer classes of Middle Eastern society. 
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Grudging Reprieve fer M. Pleven 


Constitutionally 314 votes were needed to defeat 
M. Pleven on last Tuesday’s vote of confidence ; but it 
was certain that he would resign if beaten by a small 
majority. In the event, the government squeaked home by 
246 votes against an opposition of 228 Gaullists, Com- 
munists and Peasant party deputies. It was, indeed, the 
merry Peasants that had the power to decide whether 
France should be represented at the United Nations 
Assetnbly, at this week’s Nato conference in Rome, and in 
the crucial financial negotiations with the Americans upon 
which the country’s solvency in 1952 depends. On this 
issue the Peasants were fortunately divided, some voting for 
M. Pleven, some against, some registering abstention and 
some not taking part in the vote at all. 


The Socialists abstained en bloc ; the reason given was 
fear that the effects of the austerity import policy announced 
by M. René Mayer (which is bound to be inflationary) 
would fall heavily on the shoulders of the working class. 
The Socialists are also afraid of counterattacks against les 
conquétes sociales (social security and nationalised indus- 
iries) which an economy-minded Right might instigate in 
ordet to save the franc. ‘Fhe present Assembly contains, 
apart from the double Communist and Gaullist opposition 
amounting to 22§ seats, about 100 supporters of economic 
conservatism and 7§ Radicals, many of whom are as near 
the Right as they are to M. Pleven. With growing rumours 
that the Gaullists, minus their leaders, will soon. be willing 
to take part in a Right coalition on the sole condition that 
the constitution should be altered, the Socialists feel bound 
to make a show for their clientele. 


M. Pleven told the Assembly that the government would 
give no undertaking at Rome concerning the European 
army, which would be debated in parliament in due course. 
This and the Schuman Plan are the real bones of contention 
between the government and the Gaullists, who are com- 
plaining of the cabinet’s autocratic action in its policy 
towards Germany. The vote of confidence has meant little 
more than a warrant for M. Pleven to travel on the Rome 
express. The real trouble will arrive when it comes to a 
vote on the 3,525,000 million’ franc budget, with its new 
taxes and abandoned investments ; all the parties showed 
their. temper in this respect on Wednesday, when the 
Assembly’s finance committee unanimously condemned 
the new petrol tax. But at least no goyernment crisis will 
now interfere with the final pre-budgetary talks between 
Paris and Washington on the required quantity and Cate- 
gories of American aid. 


* * 5 


Mr Lyttelton on Federation 


it cannot be said that any progress has been made 
towards the federation of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
since the adjournment of the conference at Victoria Falls. 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
has been complaining bitterly of the way the conference was 
handled. In words hardly calculated to reduce tension 
between Europeans and Africans, he is reported to have said 
in a parliamentary debate that the conference “ degenerated 
into a native benefit society meeting, led by the Secretary of 
State,” and—with a singular lack of taste and discretion— 


We are having more difficulty with our natives as a result 
of that conference than we ever had before. 


It was Sir Godfrey Huggins’s attitude at the conference 
held at Victoria Falls in 1949, to discuss the abortive, un- 
official plan for federation, that was largely responsible for 
the Africans’ hostility to it and, consequently, to this year’s 
proposals which have the backing of the British Govern- 
ment. He should realise that, if he wishes federation to 
come about, he has a greater responsibility than anyone to 
make some gesture to dispel the Africans’ hostility. Since 
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this year’s conference at Victoria Falls was adjourneg 
attitude of the Africans themselves has not « far Ye 
reassuring. The most encouraging—certainly the 
interesting—part of the conference’s, conclusion: wae 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia would be wi!!ir 


" tO consi 

federation ider 
after the policy of partnership in Northern <hodesia had 
been defined, and, as so defined, put i progressive 
operation. : 

It was understood that round-table talks between the rane 

to amplify this statement would be held this autumn, Bary 

next month the question of partnership will be raised a g 


meeting of the African Representative Council But in the 
meantime a spontaneous—that is, unofficial—conference of 
African organisations on the copper belt has passed a reso. 
lution deploring the British Government’s acceptance of ¢ 
policy of partnership between the races. Wha: they wanted 
was eventual self-government for Africans. 
Against this background of increased fears 


| prejudices, 
Mr Lyttelton has now announced that the new Governmenr 
endorses the action of its predecessor on [ederation ang 
intends to proceed with the proposals.. Once again it is said. 
in the new official statement (Cmd, 8411), that there js an 
“urgent need” for the closer association of three terrj- 


tories. Once again, it can be inferred from the Secretary of 
State’s words that the urgency is dictated by the attitude of 
the Union of South Africa.. The Government evidently hopes 
that the announcement that it intends to press on with 
federation will .in itself do much to convert Alrican opinion 
before the Victoria Falls conference resumes next summer, 
But there will have to be a great deal of patient persuasion 
as well if this hope is to be fulfilled. 


* x * 


Scotland for the Scots? — 


Lord Calverley’s motion in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, asking for a greater measure of self-government for 
Scotland, deserves a sympathetic- hearing for two reasons 
The first is that the Scots themselves seem clearly to desire 
it, if the very large number of signatures to the home rule 
“Covenant” is any guide, Lord Saltoun’s argument tha 
no realistic Scottish businessman would subscribe to tis 
document, even if true, does not alter the weight of popular 
sentiment behind it. Moreover, this sentiment cannot be 


‘ascribed to a narrow unthinking “ nationalism.” Scottish 


culture is sufficiently distinct to give a special emphasis and 
force to a more general reaction—by no means confined 10 
Scotland—against the increasing centralisation «! the modem 
state. 

The second reason is that, quite apart from the wish for 
self-government, the present system, of Scottish admunistre 
tion is unsatisfactory. The Scottish departments are located 
in Edinburgh but the laws are made in Westminster, thus 
giving a literal embodiment to the classical doctrine of ie 
separation of powers. A heavy burden o! aber 
rests traditionally on the Secretary of State for Scotla 
who must move like a shuttlecock between the ‘wo an 
The new appointment of a Minister of State for Scotts 
Affairs, who is expected mainly to reside in that county, 8 
an attempt to mitigate these difficulties ; bu: since he . 
subordinate’ to the Scottish Secretary, it is difficult to know 
how much he will accomplish. 


The greatest obstacle to the aspirations |: 
Parliament in Edinburgh is the economic ¢epenacie ts 
Scotland upon England. Just how great this cbt is, 9 © 
financial aspects, will emerge shortly from the 1<port % '™ 
Catto Committee. But it is clear that nothin: but hart 
to the Scots even more than to the English —ovld fh 
from tampering with the economic unity of Br». fd the 
a Scottish Parliament might be hard pressed ‘0 1 
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These, and others, are made 
n many fittings. 


e ‘Albemarle,’ 
ent dress shoe, 86/9 
‘he ‘Sackville’ with toe-cap, 
le price.) 
2 ‘ Bute,’ 
terproof veldtschoen 
ough brown zug, 115/-. 
the roughest ground, 
Arran’ veldtschoen boot, |27/6) 
> ‘ Glenwood,’ 
rown reversed calf, 85/6 
e ‘ Chetwynd,” 
brogue in brown calf, (11/6 
ick calf, 1O7}6 
crown reversed calf, 105/- 
@ ' Diplomat,” 
yrown or black calf, 104/- 
e ‘ Chamberlain,” 
rown or black calf, 105/- 


CHURCH -@ 
aa & COMPANY 








? 
Whate afoot Veda F vsnin down for the 9.15 — or 


up the hills and away? Inkstand ... or grandstand? Figure work 
...0r trigger work? Casting books... or feathered hooks? Grouse 
in the tube .. . or over the butts? Drive to the city... or the long 
eighteenth ? Whatever you do, have the fitting shoe. The man who 


gets about and knows his way — gets there im 


qhuwelh’s 


famous English shoes 


From shops accredited as Church's agents. Please write to us for the address of the agent nearest to you. 


Many other styles of town and country shoes, Oxfords, brogues, half-brogues, 
. , veldtschoens. Prices 85/6 to 127/6. 


LIMITED DUKE STREET NORTHAMPTON 
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DO YOU KNOW 





That you are paying £33,000 a year on research imto the 


Shell-fish Industry ? 


‘ S 


30 
Rees < 





That you are spending 3s. 6d. per minute entertaining V.I.P.s 


and foreign visitors ? 





That you are paying for 447 Road Research officers now, 
as against 159 before the war? No new roads have been 


built ! 





That you are paying 74 King’s Messengers who now spend 
£235,000 on travelling, compared with 39 King’s Messengers 


who spent £11,000 before the war? 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW EXAMPLES OF HOW 
TO SAVE MILLIONS 


From the Illuminating Book 


CAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


12, Carteret Street, London, S.W.1. 





Obtainable at Is. post free from Aims of Industry Ltd., 














—, 


A PLEA 
TO MANAGING DIRECTORS 


AND 
SENIOR EXECUTIVES 


* 


Their Own Drive Vital 
In Speeding 
Scrap Supplies 


HE production and delivery of everything 

used or consumed both by British Industry 

and by the individual Briton depends on 
steel output. If that is not adequate our entire 
national economy must inescapably crash. 


Today the crucial problem facing the steel industry 
is the shortage of Scrap. For lack of it many furnaces 
are shut down—producing nothing. It is imperative 
that every ton of usable Scrap that can be found should 
reach the furnaces at the earliest possible moment. 


The Scrap Drive is doing grand work, but it must 
be accelerated. To that end, what is especially needed 
is that managing directors and other senior executives 
in industry should take a personal hand in the matter. 
Realising its unbounded importance, they should, in 

* their own interests, cause the whole Scrap position m 
their works to be investigated"and should satisfy them- 
selves that deliveries to Scrap merchants (whose job it 
is to sort and process the Scrap) are not even one 
hundredweight short of the very maximu™. 


In particular, all old plant and installations which 
are no longer capable of playing a part in production 
should be scrapped. 


This Advertisement is inserted by GEORGE 
COHEN SONS & COMPANY LIMITED, - 
will most willingly collaborate in every W2' possible. 
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vices, But so long as these limitations are clearly under- 
good, the Royal Commission on Scottish affairs, which it is 
the Government’s intention to appoint next: year, should be 
asked to take the question of a Scottish Parliament seriously. 


* * * 


An Abuse of Power 


The day-to-day management of the newer public 
corporations no doubt varies greatly, and little in general is 
known about it. Some curious facts came to light at Leeds 
Assizes last week during the prosecution and conviction of 
the Yorkshire Electricity Board for exceeding by {41,217 
the amount of work authorised by building licences for the 
extension and improvement of its headquarters at Scarcroft. 
The evidence at the trial demonstrated much administrative 
confusion in the board’s affairs. It would, however, be unjust 
to apply the standards proper to an established organisation. 
The work at Scarcroft was put in hand early in the board’s 
existence. But the trial raised several points of wider interest. 


The first is the degree of responsibility to be accepted by 
the full-time salaried members of the boards of nationalised 
industries. The chairman of the Yorkshire board, Mr Lapper, 
aid in reply to Lord Goddard: “I am so far removed that 
[ have to rely on other people carrying out their duties.” Is 
that point of view common in the nationalised bodies ? Is 
it the right attitude for a full-time chairman to take ? 
Secondly, Lord Goddard ‘suggested that the Ministry had 
been at fault in giving so free a hand to the board. That is 
debatable. In their general business, the regional boards 
should have a very large measure of independence. But that 
has two implications. It means that the members of the 
boards must give close attention to their affairs, and it means 
also that where the Government is necessarily involved 
Ministers and civil servants should not be afraid to exercise 
their own judgment. In reply to a Parliamentary question 


last December, the Minister of Fuel and Power said: “ The- 


amounts sanctioned were £7,250 and £32,000. I am informed 
that these sums have been spent, and that the work is now 
complete.” As an understatement that answer rivals Lord 
Goddard’s comment on it: “ They had certainly done that.” 
Framing replies to parliamentary questions is both a supple 
and a subtle art.” While the line between suppression of the 
truth and suggestion of falsehood is thin, it still exists. The 
present Minister of Fuel and Power is not responsible for the 
motives that influenced the Yorkshire board and the Ministry 
a year ago, but he should be interested in the methods by 
which this answer was prepared and checked. 


* 


A further point suggested by the trial is how a defaulting 
public authority can be punished. The Yorkshire Electricity 
Board has been fined £20,000. Two things may happen. The 
line may, in effect, be charged against the whole undertaking 
of the British Electricity Authority, in which case it is paid 
by the public as consumers of electricity to the public as 
laxpayers. Alternatively, the fine may be charged to York- 
shire alone, in which case consumers there will collectively 
Pay £20,000 more for their electricity because of the fault 
ate body which they do not elect and over which they have 
fo control. There s to be an elementary lack of justice 
- both of these possibilities, If a private undertaking is fined, 
ploptictors’ profits suffer and the shareholders can dismiss 
their board if they muster up sufficient energy. Where is the 
Teal Public remedy against a nationalised body ? The prin- 
ciple of limited liability and the personal freedom from 
. mr ray responsibility of company directors was established, 
reennenstevcePted, because the individuals with ultimate 
lity do suffer in the end. It is beginning to look 
ab — that principle has less and less application to 


d kicked nor soul to be damned. They have no private 
Purses to b lightened. 





ised concerns, Not only do they have no body to . 
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Consent and Control 


In its debate last week on the Cotton Board Amendment 
Order the House of Commons ranged over a far wider field 
than the terms of the order itself. It usefully illuminated 
general party attitudes to the future and nature of develop- 
ment councils. There emerged a remarkable measure of 
agreement between Government and Opposition on the value 
and purpose of the Cotton Board and of such councils in 
general. The agreement is not-entirely to be accounted for 
by the fact that this particular order was inherited from 
Labour, nor, certainly, by any evident desire to avoid 
partisanship. To certain Labour back-benchers the spectacle 
of Conservatives favouring any form of collective action by 
industry appeared—at least for debating purposes—para- 
doxical ; indeed the picture which they drew of characteristic 
Tory policy would have been just, but only just, recognisable 
had it referred to the views of Nassau Senior. 


The real difference bétween the Labour and Conservative 
attitudes, as shown by their more responsible spokesmen, is 
rather that Labour regards development councils primarily 
as a means of public control, and the Conservatives primarily 
as a means of mutual aid. Statutorily, of course, the councils 
have no power of coercion except in the matter of levies and 
the production of accounts. They do, however, exert a 
unifying influence ; they are entities on which Government 
pressure, even if only persuasive, can be brought to bear. 
That is one reason why several industries have fought shy of 
them. . They obviously have some potential usefulness as 
instruments of mutual aid. Ideally, they can bestow on 
independent small firms many of the advantages of large- 
scale production, without simultaneously inflicting its dis- 
advantages. Like so many other potentially useful devices, 
however, they lose all virtue in the absence.of general consent 
and trust. Labour, with its righteous propensity for pushing 
business around, was never likely to inspire that trust in 
industries now lacking it; the Conservatives, for all their 
appreciation of the Cotton Board, show little anxiety so far 
to generate consent and trust where they are now inadequate. 
These differences, whether ideological or of emphasis and 
priority, do not, however, constitute deadlocked opposition. 
There is here at least sufficient agreement to ensure 
continuity. 


* * * 


Prisoners of War in Korea 


Declaring in the most definite terms that a cease-fire 
in Korea would be conditional on an agreement with regard 
to prisoners of war, Mr Eden called attention on Monday 
to a state of affairs about which there has been too much 
official concealment and too little informed and unexagger- 
ated publicity. Mr Eden stated that he did not know where 
British prisoners were or how many there were, that it had 
been found impossible to establish any contact with them, 
and that the International Red Cross was unable to obtain 
any information about them. He might have added that 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention on Prisoners of 
War, which depend on the activity of the International Red 
Cross, are not operative in relation to any Communist state ; 
for the Soviet Union is not a signatory to the Convention 
and does not allow the International Red Cross to function 
on its territory. This attitude has apparently been imitated 
by all the countries of the Soviet bloc. Prisoners of war in 
a conflict with a Communist state are therefore not protected 
by any general international agreement, and if anything can 
be done for them it can only be as part of the terms of an 
armistice. . 


Mr Eden was quite right in declaring that it was out of 
the question to agree to a cease-fire which, would “leave the 
fate of our prisoners in suspense” ; and the criticism with 
which his statement has been met in some quarters, both in 
Parliament and the press, merely reveals the general ignorance 
of the situation that confronts the United Nations negotiators 
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in the matter of prisoners of war: The argument that there 
cannot be any difficulty because the Allies hold more Com- 
munist prisoners than the Communists hold of theirs is quite 
unsound, because Communist regimes show very little 
concern over their own prisoners in enemy hands ; they are 
obsessed by the idea that soldiers only surrender because 
they are disloyal, and after the last war great numbers of 
Russian prisoners who survived German prison camps were 
sent to Siberia to be “ re-educated.” 


That there is ground for anxiety is shown by the minimum 
figures of prisoners killed that have now been disclosed by 
General Ridgway’s headquarters. Colonel Hanley, judge- 
advocate of the Eighth Army in Korea, first jumped the gun 
with statistics which made headlines in the American press ; 
he stated that 13,400 United Nations prisoners had been 
killed by the North Koreans and Chinese, of whom 6,270 
were Americans, 130 of other Allied contingents, and the 
rest South Koreans. General Ridgway’s headquarters have _ 
corrected this to the extent of giving 365 as the number of 
American victims whose bodies have actually been found, 
but adds that there is “ considerable evidence ” that the total 
of American prisoners killed has been approximately 6,000. 
Whatever the true figures, the known facts of enemy treat- 
ment of prisoners, together with the general Communist 
attitude towards the Geneva Convention, justify the strongest 
insistence on including an agreement about prisoners in the 
terms of any truce that may be negotiated. 


* * * 


China’s New Army 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain information 
about China from within the country, and there is consider- 
able divergence in the pictures painted by correspondents 
whose vision is becoming more and more circumscribed by 
censorship and restrictions on the movements of foreigners. 
The articles from an Asian correspondent which have 
appeared in the last and current issues of The Economist differ 
somewhat in the general impression they convey from those 
recently contributed by the experienced M. R. Guillain to 
the Manchester Guardian. Both writers, however, agree that 
the new Communist-led China is a formidable power. What- 
ever may be the successes or failures of the new regime in 
other respects, it is determined to develop its military 
strength, and there is evidence, not only from the fighting in 
Korea, that in this respect it is making great progress. In the 
anniversary celebrations in Peking, Soviet T34 heavy tanks 
took part in the parade, while Soviet MIG jet aircraft flew 
overhead, and there are reports that the Soviet Union has 
undertaken to equip twenty Chinese divisions with armaments 
of the most modern type. At the same time a new type of 
officer is being produced, both professionally competent and 
thoroughly indoctrinated, and the inefficiency, nepotism and 
corruption which were formerly characteristic of the Chinese 
military system seem to have been largely eliminated. 


There are still many observers with long experience of 
China who cannot believe that China might become in the 
near future an important military factor in world affairs. It 
is a commonplace to represent the Chinese as an essentially 
pacific and civilian people ; but this is far from having been 
their characteristic over the whole of their history. In so far 
as it was true of the China of the Confucian scholar- 
mandarins, it is the hall-mark of an age that has passed away. 
The new “ people’s democracy ” exalts the soldier, provided 
always that he is loyal to the ruling party (which is itself a 
quasi-military organisation), and its devotion to “ peace ” 
is qualified by perpetual talk about a struggle against “ im- 
perialism ” which embraces the whole of Asia. It would be 
well not to rely too much on the inherent pacifism of the 
Chinese and to remember that only a century ago the 


Germans, apaft from Prussia, were regarded as the most ~ 


peaceful of European peoples. 
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European Planners’ Nightmare 
This, the world is led to believe, is ‘an era of sho 

and co-operation in European trade. Pooling of reso) - ms aBes 
the. surrender of national sovereignty may | igen 
round the corner, but at least international «:.,); oti = 
taking the place of the inter-war policies of begy:-mv. med 
bour. Only a few weeks ago, the Organisation ‘ea om 
Economic Co-operation (OEEC) announced its 3») of = 
ing through joint action am increase of 2< »., Pires: 
European production gover the next five yea: Aa poe 
increase, if it is to make any real difference to the econes:. 
of Europe and to rearmament, must begin in «he coal — 
steel industries ; and here the present state of p'»\ j: cabs 
cent not only of beggar-my-neighbour bu: o{ ate, 


the-mulberry-bush as well. 


Britain, at the moment the main European producer of 
armaments, has to import steel from the Unites States, ang 
will certainly not get all that it wants—at leas: 


yg ‘ 00,000 tons, 
It has to do this in spite of the fact that Europe. in the first 
half of 1951, produced 7,000,000 tons more stcel than was 


produced in the first half of 1950. For, in so far as this 
increased output was exported, well over hal! was shipped 
across the Atlantic for dollars, Britain has to import steel in 
spite of the fact that Germans could provide British foundries 
with more pig iron, if they received dollars or coking coal in 
exchange ; and this would obviously be less expensive jg 
dollars than buying the semi-finished product in the United 
States. Britain has to do these things at the same time as 
the Allied Military Security Board have refused to allow 
Thyssen’s—the German plant with the best natural site in 
western Europe—to restore its productive capacity. 


The reason for this wasteful untidiness is threefold, 
Europe’s shortage of dollars leads Belgium and Germany to 
look first to dollar markets for their steel ; the Occupation 
Statute imposes a strict limit on German ste! production 
until the Schuman _ comes into Operation ; and, above all, 
: coal. If Europe could work on rational 
lines, it could easily “be self-supporting in stecl. In the 
coal situation there are also some anomalies that seem 
unnecessary. The Germans are obliged by the Ruhr 
Authority to export to Europe each quarter over 6,000,000 
tons of coking and other kinds of coal. They resent the Ruhr 
Authority ; they firmly maintain that the demand is exces- 
sive ; and they are, in turn, importing coking coal from the 
United -States. It is largely to pay for this that they have 
been exporting Ruhr steel to America. The British, for their 
part, are again being forced to import dollar coal, in order 
to keep up the level of their coal exports to other European 
countries. | They have already come under criticism for 
cutting their exports at the beginning of the year and now 
fear that, unless they keep them at least at the present level, 
they will not get even their existing share of Hurope’s iron 
ore and steel, : 

Here, in this fantastic tangle, is something which could 
profitably occupy the OEEC committee which 1s now working 
on the 25 per cent increase in European production. The 
shortage of British miners and of housing in the Ruhr may & 
at the heart of the matter ; but the elimination 0! some of thi 
circular traffic. could make a more immediate ¢ontributon © 
the body economic of Europe. 


* x. * 


The German Coal Board Explains 


bes German Coal Control Board has issued an expla 
tion of the discrepancy, amounting to over 500,000 (1s 
coal a month, between its Gres of evailable supplies and the 
amount actually sold on the home market. [he Fedet 
Minister of Economics, disturbed at the large >!ack market 
in coal which exists, had queried the Board’s figures. Accord 
ing to the explanation, the official statistics ©: ce 
omitted the coal produced by “small private mines’ § 
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and open-cast workings, whose output has trebled in recent 
months. Nor do they include the miners’ concessional 
<oal or the coal allocated to the Occupation authorities, from 
which, so the board alleges, considerable quantities find their 
way into the open market, Finally, hard coal output by the 
‘adustry rose by 6.8 per cent between August and September, 
and dollar imports during the same period increased by 
290.000 tons. When’ all these factors have been taken into 
account, the board concludes, all grounds for believing that 
the large collieries are operating a “ black market ” disappear. 


Critics in Bonn, however, are not so convinced that the dis- 
crepancies can be fully accounted for in this way. 
= * * 


Graduates in Industry 


To investigate the relations between the universities and 
industry was one of the happiest ideas of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. The report* of a team of 
university teachers and industrialists who visited the United 


States is now published. Extravagant claims for American 
superiority in the training and employment of science and 
engineering graduates have_ sometimes been made on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and this authoritative assessment is 
therefore particularly valuable. 

The report is chiefly concerned with the numbers of 
students, the quality of their education at various stages, 
and the volume and quality of research carried out in the 
universities. Throughout careful allowance is made for the 
difference in size of the two countries. The number of 
science and engineering students completing their first degree 
is much greater, in proportion to population, in the United 
States than it is here. But the standard of the American 
B.Sc. is about one year below that of the B.A. or B.Sc. in 
Great Britain, At this stage large numbers of young 
Americans go inte industry as useful recruits for the less 
specialised appointments and particularly for executive posi- 
tions, Those who stay at the university for another year 
reach the level of the newly graduated British student, and 
are proportionately slightly fewer in number, both in science 
and in engineering, than their British counterparts. At this 
stage the comparison is more favourable to Great Britain 
than is generally supposed. Of post-graduate students who 
advance to the Ph.D. stage there are, proportionately to 
population, more scientists but fewer engineers in the United 
States than there are in Britain. 

These facts provide no ground for complacency, especially 
as the American post-graduate schools are now growing very 
tapidly in the sunshine of enormous grants for research. It 
is estimated that the American universities are receiving 
from Government and industry about £30 million annually 


for research in science and engineering. The comparable > 


fire f 
figure f 


1 Great Britain’is £1,§00,000. The report therefore 
reaches two main conclusions. There should be in Britain 
amuch wider provision of technical and technological train- 
ing for students at a less advanced level than the normal 
University course ; and much more should be spent here on 
research at the universities, At present Britain is falling 


aes behind the United States ; it is urgent that the gap 
Should be narrowed. 
* * . 


The Firemen’s Duties 

a,b Hite Brigades Union this week staged a 48-hour 
ist station duties. It avoided public criticism to 
(, because the men were prepared to be on call 
fires. But there will probably be little sympathy 


ry ‘hc\. demand for the same pay as policemen. In general 
the Mb aK ol the police is probably more arduous than that of 
More : . and it certainly requires a wider range of abilities. 


‘ues and Industry 2s. 6d, 
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purpose of attracting more recruits. The firemen went on 
strike because they used to get the same pay as the police 
and therefore think that they should still do so. The dispute 
is one more example of devotion to tradition in relative wages. 


It became the duty of the Home Secretary, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, to advise local authorities how to deal with 
men who refused, for 48 hours, to polish their engines or 
undertake routine duties at their stations. The problem was 
complicated as well as awkward. He began oy pronouncing 
the legal opinion that firemen who will do nothing but extin- 
guish fires are guilty of a breach of the fire brigades code of 
discipline, a code which has statutory force. But it was the 
County Councils’ Association, the Association of Municipal 
Corporations and the London County Council—not Sir 
David—which then advised local authorities how to maintain 
discipline. That advice was interpreted in various ways. 
Some fire officers simply accepted the situation ; others sus- 
pended firemen but did not try to expel them from the 
stations ; and a few local authorities asked the police to 
remove suspended firemen from their places of duty. 


As usual the minority who were expelled by the police 
won the sympathy of the majority who were left alone. On 
Tuesday the Fire Brigades Union complained to the TUC 
of “ unprecedented intimidation” by the police. That was 


rather an exaggeration, but Sir David wisely sent a telegram, 


advising local authorities to refrain from calling in policemen 
“merely for the purpose of securing the removal of men 
from duty.” His advice, unfortunately, came too late to deter 
some local authorities from incurring the odium of using the 
police in an industrial dispute and, at the same time, of seem- 
ing to deprive the public of full protection against fire. 
Nevertheless, the firemen have not strengthened their moral 
claims to equal pay with the police. 


* * * 


The Poor Parson 


Among the worst sufferers from the rising cost of living 
are the clergy. Not only have their incomes fallen in real 
terms, but some of the investments from which they are 
derived have fallen in value with, for example, the state’s 
redemption of tithes and the nationalisation of coal. Over 
6,000 incumbents, one in every two, are at present earning 
less than {500 a year “net ”—that is, after paying rates, 
dilapidations and similar charges. A few earn considerably 
more, for the stipends of the clergy vary according to the 
endowments attached to each parish. In real terms they also 
vary with what the parish itself is prepared to provide ; some 
are more generous than others in meeting the expenses of 
the incumbent. 


At the autumn session of the Church Assembly last week 
the Archbishop of Canterbury outlined a scheme to provide 
every beneficed clergyman with {£500 a year net. He said 
that this would cost an extra £390,000 a year, most of which 
would have to be raised in the parishes. It seems a large 
sum to come mainly from voluntary contributions, but the 
result of the Archibishop’s appeal four years ago in the same 
cause—but for {500 gross—augurs fairly well for its 
success. Moreover, the Church Commissioners are to 
provide £500,000 at once to supplement stipends, instead 
of the £480,000 now applied for this purpose under a scheme 
that would have ended in 1954. The new scheme will also be 
more flexible than the old. The Church Commissioners will 
make block grants to the dioceses, which will allocate the 
funds as they think fit. 


The ‘stipend of the beneficed clergy is only part of the 
financial problem that confronts the parson at all four stages 
of his career. It is equally acute for the ordinand, for the 


curate and for the clergyman in retirement. The four years’ 


training costs on an average £1,200, and more and more 
assistance towards it has to be found by the Church itself. 
In the last two years some {£50,000 a year for this purpose 
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has been raised by the appeal on Trinity Sunday, which is to 
be made again in 1952. A committee is to be appointed to 
consider what can be done after that, and a board is con- 
sidering what more can be done about pensions, which at 
present amount to £250 at the age of 70, after a lifetime of 
contributions. The committees will certainly need great 
ingenuity if they are to achieve considerable improvements. 


* x * 


Strasbourg and Atlantic Union 


Next week’s meeting of the Council of Europe will begin 
with a difference. It will have been preceded by a meeting, 
arranged by the Council at its last session, between twenty 
representatives of the European Assembly and fourteen 
members of the US Congress. What purpose, is served, the 
sceptics may ask, by spokesmen for a disunited Europe 
meeting representatives of America ? 


The first answer is that the European marriage will take 
place only if the parties are led to the altar by someone from 
outside the family who has played an active part in engineer- 
ing the engagement and arranging the marriage settlement. 
Europe is nervous, coy and uncertain. It needs encourage- 
ment and, above all, guidance from someone else who has 
a clear idea of what is good for it. Therefore it must pro- 
gress towards unity, if at all, hand in hand with a deter- 
mined America. General Eisenhower is a determined 
American, who believes that Europe must unite or fall, 
and there is no doubt in his mind that to farm a Euro- 
pean Army is one of the first steps along the road. The 
Congressmen now in Strasbourg are equally convinced that 
they want Europe to unite, but nothing like so clear about 
how it should happen. They have, in fact come to ask for 
guidance, not to give it. 

These gentle and friendly inquirers will not forge a union ; 
but there is another and equally important reason why Stras- 
bourg and Washington should lose no time in getting to know 
one another. As Mr Boothby was at pains to explain, Britain 
—under a Conservative as well as a Labour government— 
believes that the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is the 
only body capable of “creating a pax for the free world in 
this twentieth century.” If European unity is to achieve its 
purpose, it must develop side by side with the “ Atlantic 
Community,” the idea of which was stirring in the imagina- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers at Ottawa, and on which Mr 
Churchill and Lord Halifax have made significant comment. 
Which should come first, or whether the lesser union can 
ever exist except within the greater community, is a matter 
on which thinking in continental Europe, Britain and America 
is by no means clear ; but on the connection between the two, 
everyone is agreed. To this end, it can do nothing But good 
that the Assembly should talk with Congressmen. 


*x * * 


Extremes in Western Germany 


Democrats with a liberal tradition must always scrutinise 
and question rigorously any proposals for banning the Com- 
munists, Or any other party. But it is very difficult to con- 
demn, even if one regrets, the West German Government’s 
action in asking the Supreme Court to ban both the neo-Nazi 
Sozielistische Reichspartei (SRP) and the German Communist 
party. When the particular circumstances of the case are 
weighed, the balance appears to be in favour of the ban. 
The milk of liberalism quickly turns sour in Germany, and 
its infant. democracy needs protection. 


The Social-Democrat party, with characteristic inconsis- 


tency, has approved the suppression of the neo-Nazi party - 


but objected to the Communists being treated in the same 
way. It argues that the extremists of the Left would be 
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spared the humiliation of showing their weaknes. 


tions, and that they were hoping for the ban. Putin 
Schumacher declares that action against a Communist parr, 
is a matter of foreign policy, and that this is the ; aon ae 
none of the democratic countries has suppressed its Joc] 
Communists. As a final shot, the Social-Democ;::;< express 
the fear that the unification of Germany may |, hindered 
by the government’s step. 2 

Only the first of these tactical arguments holds water, }; 
is true that the Communists have covered themselves eit 


shame in Western German elections, including those for 
works councils. The right wing party also has achiey 
limited, localised successes. But a far more important point 
is that both parties. might in time attract the impressionable 
Germans with the mass demonstrations in which extremists 
of both Right and Left excel. Western Germany, which does 
so little to prepare young people for the use of freedom 
should at least protect them from organised demagogy while ; 
healthy and independent public opinion is growing. As for 
German reunion with the Soviet zone, the banning of he 
Communist party in the West merely puts Dr Adenauer in 
the position of being able to offer a concession to Her 
Grotewohl, if the East German government agreed to allow 
political freedom in its territory. 


ed only 


* * * 


Home Truths for Czechs 


Mr Zapotocky, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, 
recently made a speech On wages policy to the trade unions 
central council that-must have given his audience a jolt. 
Much of what he said was only common sense: he had the 
courage to utter some of the unpalatable home truths that 
left-wing politicians—on both sides of the iron curtain— 
try so often to avoid. He pointed. out that a higher living 
standard depends on higher production, and that wages must 
bear some relation to the amount and quality of the work 
done. Now that the position of the worst paid workers in 
Czechoslovakia had been improved, the dangerous trend 
towards egalitarianism must, he said, be checked, and higher 
wages must be strictly tied to better performance. 


This is by no means the first time that the Czech authori- 
ties have tried, by practical measures as well as by exhorte- 
tions, to reduce their chaotic wages system to some srt 
of order. What is remarkable about Mr Zapotocky’s latest 
effort,is that he makes no bones about what he really wants. 
It is made perfectly clear that, in his eyes, the welfare of 
the worker does not matter twopence in comparison with 
the imperious need to increase production, especially in the 
mines. To say bluntly that “it had always been intended 
to use the wages policy as an instrument to get higher pro- 
duction ” may be a legitimate exercise in economic planning, 
however bleak it sounds to those looking hopefully for @ 
workers’ paradise. But to complain that it was “a waste” 
to improve the miners’ insurance, because: the country did 
not F 3 a single extra ton of coal as a result, betrays a cynical 
disr€gard of the point and function of insurance systems. 


No politician or trade union official in free Europe would 
dare to talk in this strain. Mr Zapotocky dares because he 
is not a democratically elected leader but a Communist boss 
backed by the whole apparatus of the police state. Perhaps 
it is only fair to point out that he himself is probably undet 
well-nigh intolerable pressure from the Russians to delivet 
the goods. 


* * * 


Correction.—In the table of Soviet Commodity Prices 2 
page 1198 in last week’s issue the price of meat should have 
read 13-28 roubles instead of 13.28 and the price of 
2.4-3.4 instead of 24-34. 


TH! 
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Letters to the Editor 


Shares for the Workers 
4 
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Cie ak refreshing to read at last 

agus examination of profit-sharing. 
y 1 deal fairly with some of the argu- 
ante in favour of it and the objections 
1. them : but you rightly say that none 
<é these arguments is conclusive beside 
he question of incentive. You go on 
»» conclude that since profit sharing can 
schieve nothing without good manage- 
ment and good industrial relations, any 


«heme imposed on reluctant manage- 
‘ould worsen instead of improve 


Under conditions of full employment 
ind it is under these conditions that the 


ntives have gone and a new 
ti be found), it is in the 
first place questionable whether manage- 





ments would kill the scheme as you sug- 
vest, Fear of losing their labour would 
alone temper their indignation (so long 


| suggest that it would be actepted with 
the same good grace as other distasteful 
cine in the past. And if dt can 
itself as am incentive, even a 
suspicious management will become 
reconciled. 






Good management is not wumiversal. 
Would not profit-sharing stimulate 
inquiry on the part of workers as to 
the efficiency of their own particular 
management and the same fear of losing 
labour act as a spur to the inefficient ? 
Industrial relations are not universally 
good either. Assuming acceptance by 
management, how could the creation of 
joint interest in the success of an enter- 
prise fail to improve relations ? 

Even the rare combination of good 
management and good industrial rela- 
tions does not in this country produce 
a 100 per cent effort. Old suspicions 
die hard and one of these suspicions, 
por which there is some foundation, is 
Mat Management secures many “ perks ” 

‘disclosed by the accounts (where in 
t these are available for inspection). 
ther hand there are many un- 
‘ranted suspicions of managements’ 
ed shareholders’ rewards which are 
psc On pure ignorance. And in every 
‘sc there 4s a Conscious or unconscious 
















usm interests automatically 
da th _ = Ris 
isd to de opposed. The creation 
~~ ual trust 18 more important (be- 


‘ss ephemeral) than the sharing 
‘its, and can be secured only by 
ba ete fra kness On management’s 
. —ace ' wledge by all that losses 
* re are the concern of all. This 


millt necds emphasising again and 


C2: ‘ 

no Tepe ire concern for workers 

ocr «Jott @gg8 in one basket,” 
ntifie Me tact that workers must be 
kapod Bis success or failure of 
ihe eiaaiea element of incentive is 


Ra 
ee Tate 


a » and bonus schemes’ reach 


bie in, ; Proportion of - workers. 
ma aimed at all. Certainly 
ce rates, but neces amneet Mmpact of 
b wider ‘sce , taking into consideration 


©, 18 it unreasonable to 


assume that if the introduction of piece 
rates can boost productivity by say 25 
per cent, then profit-sharing if univers- 
ally applied will give us the modest 10 
per cent needed to get us out of our 
present hole ? 


One of your minor objections is 
covered by the Liberal Party’s proposals 
which specifically recogmise the con- 
tinuance of normal wage negotiations. 
The supposed choice between a certain 
increase in wages and a hypothetical 
share in profits need not arise.—Yours 
faithfully, S. E. GRAHAM 

Huby, nr. Leeds , 

* 

Sir,—The article in your issue of 
November 17th ably. illustrates the 
danger of profit-sharing without the full 
participation of workers in the manage- 
ment of their firms. The value of the 
Liberal “co-ownership” proposals is 
that they are not a scheme of profit- 
sharing supplemented by giving labour 
a small share in management, but that 
the two aspects are of equal importance. 


Profit-sharing alone is probably of no 
great value as an incentive, and the 
psychological arguments of risk-bearing 
and uncertainty of income are valid if 
there is no genuine workers’ participa- 
tion in management. But make the 
worker a real member of his firm instead 
of a mere employee in it, and these argu- 
ments fall to the ground. A distinction 
must, of course, be drawn between 
genuine participation and a measure of 
benevolent paternalism on the part of 
the employers. 


Surely the two essentials for British 
industry, if it is to be rejuvenated, are 
to achieve the “ productivity-conscious- 
ness” referred to in the article and to 
make the best use of the materials avail- 
able. We shall not be making the best 
use of our human material until we give 
every worker, no matter what his back- 
ground, the chance of rising to the top 
through his own capabilities. When we 
achieve that, “ productivity-conscious- 
ness ” will come as a matter of course. 
Compulsory “co-ownership” would 
give workers an economic and social 
stake in their firms and a chance of 
rising through participation in manage- 
ment. This is the short-term benefit 
which Britain and her industry can reap 
from the Liberal proposals. The long- 
term benefits are the security and 
responsibility which will result from the 
spreading of property rights.—Yours 
faithfully, J. P. Twininc 

Brasenose College, 

Oxford 


Manpower for 
Rearmament 


Sir.—Sir Walter Monckton will have 
limited suceess in solving his problem of 
providing labour for essential industry 
unless he can break the recent growth of 
the “ labour retention reserve ” principle 
now manipulated by many manu- 
facturers. 

The cost of labour is immense and 
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rising. Despite this, with profits still 
well padded and taxation (on distributed 
and retained profits) at punitive rates, 
the average manufacturer can discount 
his labour costs by §0 per cent or tore 
as these costs are allowed in full against 
his tax liability. Far better than vulner- 
able reserves represented by various 
assets is the surplus labour that could be 
pruned on the advent of the rainy day. 


Unfortunately the conditions main- 
taining full employment seem to indicate 
that this pruning wil! not be done until 
the need for labour in armaments: is 
passed. Both the unions and manage- 
ment have helped to achieve this inertia 
of Jabour; the former by guaranteed 
weeks, the latter by withholding labour 
from discharge despite recesses in trade. 


The normal, accepted, functions of a 
capitalistic economy are now so blunt and 
unused that the Government should 
instigate a tax on labour to break this 
waste of manpower. 

Clearly such a tax would not be just 
in all cases. But it would be reasonably 
easy to administer, assess and regulate ; 
and, as a device to overcome the special 
circumstances of the present labour 
shortage in essential industry, it could 
be used against the “ purchase tax indus- 
tries ” with temporary severity. 

Above all I believe that it would have 
a speedy effect.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford Joun T. WILLIS 


Shuttlecock of Steel 


Sir.—The Government may succeed 
in devising a policy for the iron and 
steel industries which will win the sup- 
port of the sober majority of the Labour 
Party. It is to be hoped that they do. 
But they may -not, which implies that 
they must also devise some protection 
for the private investor against Mr 
Strauss’s threat of discriminatory con- 
fiscation. On that, I would like to make 
this suggestion. When holdings in the 
iron and steel concerns are again offered 
to the private investor, the investor 
should be given an option to convert his 
holding into government stock at any 
time on the basis of market prices ruling 
for both steel and government stocks at 
the moment of exchange, so that, on the 
morning that a Labour Government of 
Mr Strauss’s complexion took office, and 
before any Act of Parliament could be 
put through, the investor in the steel 
industry could himself secure his fair 
compensation on the spot. 


The Socialists could hardly object in 
principle to a measure likely to produce 
what they claim is their one desire, to 
eliminate the private holder of steel 
shares. They could only object to the 
terms on which this was done, which 
means that their extremists would be 
driven into the open. They would have 
to confess that their policy is intended 
more to punish the individual who dares 
to defy them than to secure public 
ownership of the steel companies’ issued 
capital—Yours faithfully, | HADRIAN 
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Books and Publications 


America as Peacemonger 


America’s Master Plan. By John Fischer, 


Mr Fischer’s book belongs to a 
familiar American genre—the compre- 
hensive, plain man’s guide to foreign 
policy. It has many of the hallmarks of 
its kind. There is the pseudo-precise, 
human interest vignette, like a Time 
cover: “ At 3.30 every Wednesday after- 
noon, ten serious, rather tired-looking 
men file into the Cabinet Room.” There 
are the homespun, no-nonsense-about- 
protocol clichés ; the chips are on the 
table (except, of course, when they are 
on the shoulder), guns are still the only 
alternative to butter, the Russians are 
“Stalin & Co.”, munitions of war are 
“ hardware.” 


But these are only the rather fly-blown 
cherries .on the cake. What lies beneath 
is good, edible stuff. Mr Fischer has set 
out to demonstrate in the first place that 
there is an American foreign policy, 
secondly that that policy makes sense, 
and thirdly what it calls for from 
America and its ales. The demonstra- 
tion is clear, readable and, in the main, 
convincing. 

The book starts with a promising 

chapter on a novel theme—the composi- 
tion and functioning of the National 
Security Council. (Is it symbolical of 
America’s changed thinking about the 
United Nations that Mr Fischer refers 
to this, as often as not, as the Security 
Council, pure and simple ?) Hitherto we 
have lacked any good account of the 
American “Committee of Imperial 
Defence” ; Mr Fischer’s picture prompts 
as many questions as it answers, but it 
is a welcome introduction. This leads 
on naturally to an assessment of Mr 
Acheson and President Truman. Most 
English readers will think Mr Fischer 
too severe on these honest, courageous 
and savagely traduced Atlases, but no 
doubt their labours in keeping the sky 
suspended look less impressive at close 
range. : 

Mr Fischer’s own point of view might 
be described as slightly left of Mr George 
Kennan. He believes in containment, 
while doubting whether, without a policy 
for world welfare, it can ever be quite 
enough. He traces the strategy of con- 
tainment in Europe, Asia and the Middle 
East, assessing its strong points and its 
weaknesses. Europe is the centrepiece, 
vital to America, for its manpower, 
industry, bases and materials. But it 
is suffering from the familiar ailment— 
restrictive capitalism and nationalistic 
socialism, tariffs and timidity. Mr 
Fischer is patient with the invalid, but 
also firm; America must commit itself 
to holding the line of the Elbe, but 
Europeans must be “ nudged along at the 
fastest pace they can stand.” It ail 
sounds very reasonable, not least to an 
Englishman, when Mr Fischer pours 
scorn on the Fechteler appointment. 


Outside Europe, stiff doses of Point 
|Four form a large part of the treatment 


Hamish Hamilton, 20§ pages. 12s. 6d, 


—“ Revolutions made in the USA,” a 
description that would have sounded 
strange in the ears of the late Mr Bevin. 
As for China, a policy of watchful non- 
irritation is prescribed, in hopes of an 
eventual evaporation of Communist 
enthusiasm and a crack in the Stalin- 
Mao axis. 

An inevitable weakness in any book of 
this kind is the obligation it lays on its 
author to tidy up the loose ends of inter- 
national chaos. The reader demands 
“solutions ” ; the argument cries out to 
be clinched. Mr Fischer at least plays 
fair. Although he believes Russia can 
be contained without war, he points out 
where most of the weak links in his 
reasoning lie. Others may place them 
elsewhere—in the inviting indefensibility 
of Berlin, or the irritating attrition of 
Korea, for example. But what is 
reassuring about Mr Fischer’s book’ is 
not so much the details of his argu- 
ment as the evidence it affords of a sane 
and vigorous American policy of peace- 


mongering. It cannot, in the nature of © 


things, afford any guarantee that this 
sensible policy will maintain its hold on 
the American people. It should demon- 
strate to European readers that such a 
policy at present exists and that co-opera- 
tion with it offers their best, if not their 
only, hope of salvation. 


Study of Criminals 


The Habitual Criminal. By Norval 
Morris. Longmans, 395 pages. 27s. éd, 
This is a book published’ by the 

London School of Economics and 

Political Science. It is a-very detailed 

study of a difficult and long-standing 

problem in the administration of the 
criminal law, and is clearly the result of 
much labour, patient and prolonged re- 
search, and sympathetic understanding. 
The text of the book formed the sub- 
stance of a thesis accepted for the degree 
of Ph.D. It is therefore no pleasure to 
be compelled to say that the chief defect 
of the book is the language in which it 
is written. The avoidance of plain 
words and simple English seems to be 
deliberate. “ Multiple-factor analysis of 
causation,” “single-factor aetiology of 
crime,” “one’s own emotional motiva- 
tions,” “statistically validated ”—this 
kind of language is to be found through- 
out the book. And is it really nécessary 
to use a sub-title such as “The Speci- 
ficity of Recidivism and Criminal 

Maturation” ? It merely justifies in 

some measure Swift’s famous taunt in 

“ Gulliver’s Travels.” In some parts of 

the book Dr Morris seems determined to 

make the subject needlessly abstruse, 
notably in Chapter 8, when writing of 

“Criminal Maturation” and “ The 

Deterrent Effect of Punishment.” 
Apart from these serious defects, the 


book has much to commend it. Dr 
Morris has read widely on the subject 
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of crime in relation the habinel mos 
criminal. He discusses the probleme 1914 
punishment, the immen; lifficulties P surp 
deciding the appropriate =... shments . brea 
award, prison disciplin. ind simibe H 
matters. A particularly valuable par: of ail 
the book collects and camines = and 
legislation concerning h i] ge: qncit 
in the British Commonw¢.iih and man beco 
of the countries of Eu and then work 
analyses the law and ice of oak for 
legal system by means exhaustive spirt 
questionnaire. The ex ation of the becal 
provisions of the Prevesition of Crime he h 
Act of 1908 is well donc 8 to bi 
Perhaps the most interesting and in. have 
structive section of the book is that ip ee? 
which Dr Morris deals with thirty-ayo -_ 
preventive detainees and two hundred was 
and seventy Confirmed recidivists, All “iy 
the thirty-two preventive detainees were og 
personally interviewed by Dr Moris felt 
and some of the confirmed recidivists sis 
The criminal records of them all were and 
carefully scrutinised. Db: Morris 1S fully Left- 
conscious of the limitations of this fom Fore 
of inquiry, and is most careful not w sat 
put forward conclusions of a gene rae 
kind when so Many iactors were un ‘Th 
known. But he does show that research histor 
of this kind carried out on a wider scale keepe 
might be infinitely worth while. He the | 
advocates a system of fo! OW-up studies in thi 
and discusses the construction of predic- the | 
tion tables by which the “statistical cham 
probability of later conduct is correlated sense 
with pre-existing qualities, tits, by th 
circumstances and punishments.” not t 
It says much for the faith and the coun 
sympathy of Dr Morris that although 
Section 21 of the Criminal Justice Aa 
of 1948 seems to have given up hope df Food 
reforming the habitual criminal, he keeps Po 
hope alive by suggesting that the con Ma 
struction of prediction tables in this ez. 
country would provide the only reliable ‘§ 
method of estimating the probability _ Th 
reforming various types of criminals by - oy 
various types of punishments. ean 
The Success of ect 
pro 
Reasonableness than j 
After All. The Autobiography of rede 
Norman Angell. Hamish Hamiltos bution 
379 pages. 18s. Secon 
Few independent jovrnalists have doubt 
with a free able 


carried off more trophies bl 
lance than has Sir Norman Angel. me 
They include the Nobel Peace Pritt admin 
immense international sales fo! his regul 
books on current internat.onal eer whey 
the leadership of a movement of " would 
that has left its mark on ©! parties lore 
friendship of statesmen and the ea a 
to earn a living in the United States grow 
breaking a lance agains: °' prejuieg advan 
Yet this most interest: and a : te 
book does not reveal the secret oa v. I 

success. There have been other writ histor 
on international affairs who we respor 


: ® * inaife; Tuled 
rationalist without being doctt rl 
others = Ae were better .nformed asl = , 
more ° ‘ W ho ve rst Vv 

eloquent ; some ga ol ay 


same impression of independence 
integrity, It looks as ii Sir Nom Mr 
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cess must have been due to 
being reasonable just when 
oublic opinion were being 
.sonable—for example, in 
wain in 1919—he rege 
wrorise 3 nd in nearly every case the 
Sabor ch of his ideas followed. 


He had, too, the advantage of a severe 
and early pi actical training on a ranch 
ind as a miner; then of running the 
ancient Paris publication that was to 
hecome the Continental Daily Mail ; of 
working both for the New Republic and 
for Northcliffe ; of talking and con- 
wiring with men of all parties. He 
hecame a journalist of ideas only when 


Angell’s suc 
timing. By 
leaders 0! 
most un! 
1914 and 


he had some experience of life on which 
to base his judgments. That fact must 
have given him immense authority with 
the thousands of lecture audiences 
before which so much of his life’s work 
was done. It certainly gave him a 
unique position in the Labour party at 


the time that he took what he calls his 
“left turn with doubts”; and he saw 
even then the extraordinary immaturity 
and doctrinaire prejudice with which the 
Left—before Ernest Bevin’s days as 
Foreign Secretary—approached the 
problems of diplomacy and collective 
security. 

There is much in the narrative of real 
historical value, for the author was a 
keeper of notes and diaries, Many of 
the leading personalities of public life 
in the twenties and thirties come under 
the kind but searching gaze of this 
champion of honesty and common 
sense; and the tone of the book is set 
by the crusader’s determination to get 
not too far out of step with ordinary 
men and the facts of life. 


Food Control 


food: Volume IL. The Growth of 
Policy. By R. J. Hammond. His 


Majesty's Stationery Office, 436 pages. 


The success of the Ministry of Food 
its control and distribution of 
iood supplies during the war 
ears Was unquestionable. The reason 
rit lay more in the Ministry’s practical 
its day-to-day problems 
‘neritance of an experienced 
ucy Irom the first world war. No 
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reader of Mr Hammond’s worthy contri- 
dution to the official “History of the 
second World War” could have any 
“ouot that the inheritance was consider- 
ee policy was often modified and 


ded in the turmoil of detailed 
administration ; the test of any particular 


oe not whether it fitted into 
redes scheme but whether it 
would wo: satisfactorily. It is there- 
ane mares: that the first volume on 

mime { control, dealing with the 
cae of cy, has been published in 
advance « ¢ other volume, which is 
4 rages ‘dministration. Professor 
boy wtncock, the editor of the official 
ani, berated the author from 
rae or this decision ; he over- 


x. The result is in no 
{‘ trem the value of the 


Pan a some of its conclusions 
Ul Mm ine A 
Mr Hamr.-. : j 
ctng at™mond has very skilfully dis- 
ome ITOmM a Mass Of official docu- 


Way to de 


+ 
Ist val 
{St volum 


ments, minutes and memoranda a 
coherent but complex development of 
policy which he has traced through from 
1936 to 1945. He has not sought to 
present a comprehensive treatise on food 
control, The book nevertheless embraces 
a wide range of detail, from policies 
for increasing home production and 
stabilising food prices to shipping diffi- 
culties and international negotiations. 
Mr Hammond demonstrates the diffi- 
culties under which the Food (Defence 
Plans) Department worked before the 
war, and he has been sufficiently cour- 
ageous to add a final chapter on the 
years after 1945. People have often 
asked why the Ministry of Food, which 
was so successful in wartime, was so 
unsuccessful in peaee, and thé answer is 
surely contained in Mr Hammond’s 
Statement that at the end of the war 
“many of the moving spirits of the 
Ministry of Food had either already de- 
parted or were ready to depart” and 
that the peculiar problems of the post- 
war years were dealt with “by the 
existing momentum of the control 
machine.” 


Uncompromising Fighter 


Roger Keyes. By Cecil Aspinall-Oglander, 
Hogarth Press. 478 pages. 255. 


If the skill with which Keyes invari- 
ably overcame the opposition of the 
enemy had been matched with an equal 
skill in overcoming the oppoSition of 
those on his own side who differed from 
him in outlook, his services to the navy 
and to the country would have been even 
more valuable than they were. Zec- 
brugge fulfilled all the conditions in 
which Keyes’s fine qualities could be 
seen at their best. The operation was 
hazardous; its necessity had been 
endorsed by higher authority ;~ and, 
above all, the responsibility rested 
entirely on Keyes. But whatever Zee- 
brugge may have been to others, one 
suspects that to Keyes himself it was 
mainly an opportunity for demonstrating 
his conviction that no attack that . he 
himself planned and led could possibly 
fail. He would have been as happy— 
indeed far happier—to demonstrate the 
same proposition on a larger scale ; and 
it was always one of his principal regrets 
that in the first world war he was pe 
young, and in the second too old, 
command one of Britain’s main Pst in 
action. 


The main chance of his career—to 
become First Sea Lord—came at a 
time not only of peace but of peace 
with disarmament, when Keyes’s good 
qualities were inevitably at a discount 
and his limitations at a premium. It was. 
sound judgment on the part of the then 
First Sea Lord to give warning that, 
should Keyes ever disagree with govern- 
ment policy (and how in the circum- 
stances could he fail to ?), he would 
“not hesitate to resign and would 
assuredly carry all the Sea Lords with 
him.” For want, in peace, of the guile 
and flexibility that he used so happily 
in war, Keyes lost his finest opportunity 
of serving his country. Even~ so his 
peacetime serv ice s—particularly in 
evolving destroyer tactics and in shaping 
the submarine service, the fleet air_arm 
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detective story plus the fasct- 
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ground, described by one who 
has lived there. 
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“ An excellent story.” 
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. writes with unusual authority . . 
if; His book is marked by its judicial 
| tone, for it is no mere denunciation 
ig; of the USSR . . penetrating study 
of Stalin.’ Liverpool Echo, 18s. net 
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The Liberal Background to the 
ig: Labour Movement 

if| The extraordinary career of an 
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“1 should like to see thousands 
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is of outstanding importance ’— 
B. Seebohm Rowntree in . the 
Spectator. 


“A great deal of thought, courage 
and experience have gone into this 
book.’ — industrial Welfare and 
Personnel Management. 


“ A brilliant essay in future practical 
policy.’’—The Statist. 
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i 
and combined operations — were 
immense. 

In this excellent biography General 
Aspinall-Oglander provides a straight- 
forward account of .Keyes’s life, written 
with warmth, humour and understand- 
ing. Keyes had nearly all the qualities 
that a nation which loves its navy 
expects to find in its best naval officers ; 
he was a courageous, lovable, essentially 
simple man with a deep religious faith. 
And his biographer is rightly content to 
draw the picture of such a man without 
trying to make a critical appraisal of his 
career or to establish his exact place in 


the catalogue of naval greatness. What-~ 


ever his limitations, Keyes’s claims to 
fame can safely be left to fend for 


themselves. 
A Jesuit 


John Gerard. The Autobiography of an 
Elizabethan. Translated and edited by 
Philip Caraman. Longmans, 287 pages. 18s, 


John Gerard was an Eiizabethan 
Jesuit. He worked here as a mission 
priest from 1588 until the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot, when, as he says, 
there was no safety anywhere, and he 
escaped to the Continent. The rest of 
his long life (he died in 1637) was spent 
partly in Rome and partly in the Low 
Countries. There, at the command of 
his superiors, he wrote, in Latin, an 
account of his English adventures. This 
work, probably intended for the edifica- 
tion of Jesuit novices, has now been 
admirably translated and edited by 
Father Caraman. It has made an extra- 
ordinary and moving. book. 

Those’ who care nothing for Eliza- 
bethan history will read it as the record 
of a brave man who for eighteen years 
played hide and seek with Elizabeth's 
government, and lived to tell the tale. 
Gerard was a curious mixture of 
fanaticism and humility, but it is impos- 
sible not to admire his courage and 
resource, From the moment he 
scrambled ashore at Happisburgh he was 
in constant danger ; he spent three years 
in prison in imminent peril of death ; 
he was hung up by his wrists ‘in the 
Tower ; and, when he escaped, he simply 
took up his work again under the very 
noses of his persecutors. That he was 
highly proficient in the technique of 
underground activity is obvious from his 
story, but he is also a striking example. of 


what men will gladly endure in the cause 


of religion. 

Seen in the context of the history of 
his own time, Gerard’s autobiography is 
even more revealing. He was the son of 
a Lancashire squire, the only place 
where Catholicism was then still widely 
influential, although his own work “lay 
chiefly among the recusant gentry in 
London, in Northamptonshire and in 
Norfolk. It never seems to have 
bothered him that he fought a losing 
battle on behalf of an aristocratic 
minority, who were condemned to des- 
truction as much for their foreign con- 
nections as for their faith. His business, 
in which he had good success, was to 
sustain the faithful, convert the power- 
ful, and above all to supply his order 
with new recruits and fresh martyrs for 
the English mission. Here, indeed, is one 
of the chief reasons why, despite the rack 
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and the gallows, despite fin, confisca. 
tion and imprisonment. English 
government never succeeded in rootin 
out Romanism from among the aan 
Gerard and his like gave } they “had 
They demanded that the {aithiy) 
need be, should do the sa es 
very often did. 


Shorter Notices 

The Works and Corres). 
David Ricardo: Vo): 
Pamphlets and Pape: 
Piero Sraffa. Cambrid, 


437 pages, 422 pages. 
The second pair of volu 
Sraffa’s monumental new 
Ricardo’s contribution « 
Controversy ” of 1809-18) | 
the whole of Vol. IID), an 
miscellaneous pamphlets, p., 
from Ricardo’s manuscripts, dealing 
the Corn Laws (the “Essay on the 
ence of a Low Price of Corn on the Prof 
of Stock” and “On Protection to Agricul. 
ture ”), with the currency (“ Proposals fo, 
an Economical and Secure Currency.” the 
“Funding System” article written for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica Suppler 
1820, and the “ Plan for the Establishment 
of a National Bank”) and with points at 
issue between Ricardo and } 


«4, 195) 
‘ 4 


and they 


idence of 
I and IV. 





contempories 


Robert Tornens and William Blake, the 
FRS and phieteer, whose views show 
a startlingly close approach to certain 
Keynesian concepts. 


controversy with Blake, a tantalis. 
ingly scrappy matter of maryini! 
rejo rs, is not the only 
volumes to have a strong! 





flavour.. The Bullion Controversy itself, 
for all its emphasis on metal money in 
general circulation, is highly apposite to the 
debates of today. The relation between 
general price levels at home, the flow of 
imports and exports, and the rates of foreign 


exchange, stands out as clear|y in 38 il 
1950 ; and the matter here provided offers 
a salutary refresher-cours: 
sophisticates. 


1c The Times ” House of Commons, 1951. 
The Times Publishing ‘ 1¢6 pages 
ios. 6d. 

In a remarkably short time after the elec- 
tion, this standard guide to the I 
Commons is now available. 11 follows the 
same lines as the previous edition, The 
voting in each constituency 's recorded, wit 
short biographies of all the 7 sal 
d. The part 
manifestos are there for reference and 4 
short description of some of the main pouls 
of the election campaign. | number 0 
interesting comparisons: are made betweet 
the voting in the last two elections ane 
between the composition of the new House 
and the old. 3 

~Perhaps here and there som slight dis- 
agreement will be found with the analyss~ 
there are two omissions, for stance, !rom 

the list of minority seats. Bu generally 1 

edition seems to maint! the ig 

standards expected from these publications 

King and Parliament. 4 Select Book 
List prepared by H. Stanley Hvl 
National Book League i Cambriegt 
University Press. 32 pages 1S 
This useful bibliography designed na 

to be comprehensive, but | ude — . 
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In a every business there are never-ending cleaning, scouring es 
ing jobs. In fact, cleaning is often a business within _ 7 
—one where every day is bath night—where industry es 
needs and welcomes all the help it gets from chemistry. Ba 
' ’ ; ' GF 
Water alone doesn’t do the job well enough, quickly y 
enougl. But when a Monsanto detergent such as eo 
Santomerse No. 4 is added to the water, it 


immediately takes om increased cleaning 
power and speed—spreads more rapidly, Through the more 
pencirates more deeply, wets complete rinsing action 
more thoroughly. more dirt is loosened up, lifted 
out, floated and then carried away. 
Things really get clean ! 
This multiple action is a multiple help in 
cleaning all manner of factory products, 
dishes, motor-cars, glass, metals, painted 
surfaces, fabrics, floors. It removes oil, 
grease stains, perspiration, ‘acids, grit 
and just plain dirt. 
Monsanto produce at Newport , Mon. andsell 
to manufacturers of industrial and household 
cleaning materials Santomerse No.1—equally 
effective in hard or soft, hot or cold water. 
Monsanto make over 200 products—all 
to established high standards of reliability. 
Santomerse adds one more name to the list 
eee eee OO : on of chemicals at the service of industry. 
See oP ese gn wy, 325 
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one of over 200 British-made chemicals 


for the world’s industries 
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Olivetti typewriters are beautiful —to look at and to handle. For ove 


40 years they have been earning a world-wide reputation for fine design 
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and workmanship. Good typing comes naturally on an Olivetti. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mr Republican Abroad 


Washington, D.C. 


HE conventions are still eight months away and already 

there appear to be four serious contestants for the 
Republican nomination for President. Senator Taft, as befits 
“Mr Republican,” was the first, throwing his hat in the air 
before letting it fall in the ring ; he was followed by Governor 
Warren of California, who laid his softly on the ground, as if 
it were a wreath ; next day General Eisenhower’s was put in 
with care and precision by his friends; and Mr Harold 
Stassen’s has been glued there for years. Mr Stassen, it is 
true, has had nothing to say on the subject, but the maxim 
about “ man bites dog ” would only apply, in his case, should 
he announce that he were not running. Nor, for that matter, 
has General Eisenhower been able to say anything forthright 
in public. But the announcement .that a national organisation 
of his supporters, with Senator Lodge as manager, has been 
set up, coming, as it does, so soon after his visit to Washing- 
ton, suggests that he was less enigmatic in private, 


The humility with which Mr Warren announced his plans, 
which are limited to the Californian delegation at present, 
suggests that he realises that his chances of getting the 
nomination are slim at the moment. But his candidacy is 
important because the delegates who go to Chicago com- 
mitted to him are delegates who are unlikely to be transferred 
’ to Senator Taft, and Mr Warren will be available as a com- 
promise nominee if the main contestants knock edch other 
out. Although the Governor said that “ no-man could have 
the capabilities required” to be President of the United 
States, he has shown himself to have them to a greater degree 
than any of the other possible choices on the_Republicafi side. 


It is a curious commentary on American politics that the 
man who admitted, when announcing his candidacy, that 
“the best that can be expected is that the President, whoever 
de may be, will grow to required statute through the faithful 
assumption of his great responsibilities,’ should have only 
an outside chance. Mr Taft has no such reservations about 
uunself, probably because he has not, like Mr Warren, been 
Governor of a large state and learned from experience what 
esponsibility is or the need for growth in those ¢lected to 
shoulder it. But, while nobody can be dogmatic about the 
Senator’s capacity for growth, there is no doubt that he can 
change, though, as Mr James Reston said recently, “ it is still 
‘controversial point whether Mr Taft has changed as much 
as the history of the last decade.” 


This observation was occasioned by the unveiling of the 
Taft ideas on foreign policy last week at a press conference 
te day before the publication of “A Foreign Policy for 
Americans,”* a volume which has the outward appearance of 
Sook and the savour of an election manifesto. The Demo- 
— in any case, had no doubt what it was meant to be and 
. nape ‘t at once with some mimeographed comments by 
sees Aahon, the most articulate, intelligent and courageous 
Pt of their case in the Senate. The campaign can, 
rh 2 < considered to have started and, if the first shots 
_~ “ Feaole indication, it will be fought in great degree on 
Dy and Con We Year, oe Seema Retest Ta 

y and Co., New York. $2.00. 


foreign soil, where Mr Taft’s assertions are completely un- 
trammelled by experience. 


His title suggests that the present Administration has been 
Operating a foreign policy for somebody else—perhaps the 
Hottentots. However, it does not take long to discover that it 
was for the Soviet Union ; the Administration, the Senator 


says, “ deliberately built Russia up to a position of dangerous 
power.” 


But it is by his attempts to be constructive that the Senator 
should be judged. He must be credited with the attempt to 
be constructive, even if he has only succeeded in being 
positive—in every direction at once. He is not the kind of 
man to sit on the fence when ideas are being debated. He 
stands, instead, with one foot firmly planted on each side of 
it. And he can always refer to the record to prove his point. 
Mr Taft affects to believe that, unlike the Democrats, he has 
always been right and he is constantly quoting himself to 
prove it. Senator McMahon, because of the variety of con- 
flicting quotations available, does the same in his commentary. 


* 


Senator Taft is, says Mr McMahon, “ still the same man 
who said in 1940: ‘War is even worse than a German 
victory.” And he was proved to be speaking the truth when 
Mr Taft admitted that he still thought that a German con- 
quest of Britain would not have menaced the security of the 
United States. A Russian victory over Britain now would, 
however, be a threat, he said, because “of the great increase 
in airpower” since that time. It has not, apparently, yet 
struck him that those who disagreed with him ten years ago 
might have been looking a little further into the future than 
he was. It is against the background of these sentiments that 
his new belief that “an alliance with England and a defence 
of the British Isles. are far more important than an alliance 
with any continental nation ” should be judged in trying to 
assess how far the Senator has really moved. 


Mr Taft’s great achievement, which is his own patent and 
allows him to show how right he was at the time, whatever 


‘happens later, is his method of voting in the Senate and 


thereby building himself a fool-proof record. “ We adopted 

the Marshall plan,” he remarks with pride, in the knowledge 

that he voted for it. Had the Marshall Plan turned out badly, 

however, he would have been able to point with equal pride 

to the amendment, which he himself introduced and for which. 
he voted, reducing the authorised amount of aid for the first 

year by $1.3 billion. That, he could have said, was the best 

he could hope to achieve in the hysterical atmosphere of the 

time and even that attempt failed. 


There are, unfortunately, some subjects on which circum- 
stances did not permit him to compile a neat record on both 





‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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sides—there .was only one vote-on the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion—and others where his natural instincts were too much 
for his caution. “ We finally ratified the Atlantic Pact,” he 
says, though he voted against its ratification—as well as 
supporting two amendments which would have taken away 
its point. Now he approves of the Pact, with reservations, 
on the grounds that the Charter of the United Nations has, 
since he recorded his vote, “ been shown to be ineffective.” 
His views on this matter led the New York Herald Tribune 
to question “the wisdom of entrusting our foreign policy to 
a man who could have been so wrong recently about a central 


factor in the whole international problem.” 


The American voter, faced with the series of disconnected 
assertions which this book contains, will have a hard time 
finding out which of them would form the basis of the foreign 
policy of a Taft Administraticn. The Senator has provided a 
catalogue frem which ‘his Secretary of State could. make a 
selection to justify the adoption of almost any policy. It is 
the identity of this putative Secretary of State which remaius 
a mystery and is a constant topic of conversation in Wash- 
ington. Would it be the eternal bridesmaid, Mr John Foster 
Dulles? Or Senator Dirksen of Hlinois, whose wobbly path 
through the forests of policy has finally brought him into the 
Taft camp? Or Mr Arthur Krock, who rendered such signal 
service to the Senator with his recent story about the President 
and General Eisenhower? Would it be General MacArthur? 
Only time can satisfy Washington’s curiosity or leave it 
forever unsatisfied. 


Neighbours in the North 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS] 


From the immediate and generous help given to Manitoba 
by Minnesota’s Twin Cities after the disastrous floods of 
1950, from the interest shown in events in Winnipeg by 
newspapers in Minneapolis and St Paul, from the fact that 
Minneapolis’s Swedish mayor appeared in Scottish tartan 
in honour of Winnipeg’s 75th anniversary, it is obvious that 
there are close ties between the Twin Cities and their good 
neighbour across the border: five hundred miles is nothing 
between neighbours in this part of the world. This is a 
cultural and social relationship, so taken for granted that it is 
seldom analysed, but it is based on a commercial relationship 
arising out of the similarities between the agricultural areas 
of which these cities are the trading capitals—Canada’s prairie 
provinces and the upper midwest of the United States. 


Once strongly competitive, these agricultural areas have 
im. recent years become to a great extent complementary. 
Minnesota is no longer the leading wheat-growing State in the 
United States, but has changed to more diversified farming, 
while Canada’s prairie provinces continue as great producers 
of wheat. for -the. world market. . They, too, however, -have 
passed, through the typical frontier phase of .grain growing, 


as Minnesota did earlier, and are beginning to turn to more | 


specialised farming. In both areas this is largely the result 
of alterations in national eating habits. — Agriculture has 
answered a growing demand for “luxury ” foods. by greatly 
increasing its output of livestock products, but the change ‘in 
pattern has not gone so far in Manitoba as in Minnesota. ~ 
inthe agricultural area served by the Twin Cities, the 
percentage of cash farm income coming from. livestock is 
almost twice as high as in Canada’s prairie provinces. In 
Minnesota the figure is 72 per cent, in South Dakota 70 per 
cent ; only in North Dakota, which has soil and climatic 
conditions similar to those in “ unspecialised™” parts of the 
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prairie provinces, does livestock income fall to the <malj 
portion of 33 per cent. A large part of Minnes:;. aL 
from livestock products comes from dairying. 4; he ar 
ranks second as a dairy producer only to neigh) urino we: 
consin in the whole United States. But dairyin. ,. seal 
of income in Minnesota has fallen off from 2) pe die a 
farm earnings just before the war to about 17 per cent today 
More and more farmers in the upper midwes: ;¢ cunning 
to cattle as producers of meat rather than of mi|) ang iii 
And as long as American purchasing power st high. there 
will be a steady enough demand for meat to nike jt sie 
profitable for the farmer to send his grain to market on the 
hoof rather than in the bottle or by the bushe! : 
However, the grain trade is still the strongest economic 
link between the Twin Cities and Winnipeg. For Minne. 
polis remains the “milling capital” of the United States 
Although actual milling operations have tended to shift 


eastwards to upper New York State, towards the large 
centres of consumption, and southwestward, to the chief 
United States wheat-producing areas, the big firms in the 
grain and grain products business still have their head. 
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quarters in Minneapolis. ‘Some eight thousand families.in 
the city make their living .in one way,or-another through the 
cash grain trade. Rec 


Most of the. big Twin:Cities grain companies have Cant 
dian affiliates and maintain ‘intimate relationships with ther 
- Winnipeg connections: “There. isa-systematic exchange af 
executive staff between Canadian’ and Minnesotan offices, and 
Twin Cities firms play a large role in Canada’s grain trate, 
although there is now ‘little actual shipment of grain from 
Canada‘to the Minneapolis mills. There was once, in the 
freer trading days of the ninéteen-twenties, but the United 
States -tariffs of the early thirties and more recent import 
quotas choked that off. “Minnéapolis mills still use some fine 
-premium Canadian “wheat and. would probably do 90 ™ 
matter what the cost, but today-most of the grain from the 
- prairie. provinces «is funnelled: through Winnipeg and thet 
- eastwards over the Great Lakes; The Canadian govern 
_through its Wheat Board, maintains a monopoly over whieal 


trading. which circumseribes the ‘operations of the Winmipes | 
Grain Exchange, sixty-four-years old and one ci the wort 
largest active grain markets... Canadian oats. ry< and as 
however, are still freely traded .on the Winnipeg 


> But the grain trade is not the-enly:¢conomic link betwee | 


Minnesota and Manitoba, Distributors of al! nds ia Of 


“Twin, Cities regard the ‘prairie provinces as part of 
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Winston Churchill surveys his estate, and 
peering over his shoulders are the world’s 
most influential citizens—the readers of 
LIFE International. 


Along with this picture of Mr. Churchill, 
LIFE International is bringing _ its 
readers Volume Five of his vivid War 
Memoirs. 


Every other week, this single, world- 
wide* edition reports in words and 
pictures the world’s events —large and 


small — and portrays the democratic way 
of life. 

LIFE International is an eloquent 
speaker for ideas about the free world — 
and an advertising showcase for products 
made by free men. 

International advertisers are invited to 
send to the addresses below for “* Facts 
about LIFE International.” a ge Oren 
_ “LIFE International does not circulate 
in North America. 


in every market—read by the thousands who influence the millions 
LONDON OFFICE: 4 DEAN STREET, W.! «© NEW YORK: 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
PARIS: 26 RUE DE LA PEPINIERE +» ZURICH: MYTHENQUAI 24, 
TOKYO: MEIJI SEIKA BUILDING, CHUO-KU 
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trade territory. The “middleman” in that commerce, as 
likely as not, is in Winnipeg, for Winnipeg also provides 
services for the prairie provinces. The Twin Cities, for 
example, produce farm implements and, since these are on 
the free list for Canadian imports, flat-car loads of agricul- 
tural machinery roll regularly from Minneapolis and St Paul 
to Canada’s farm lands, many of them through Winnipeg. 


It is in their role as middlemen that Winnipeg and the 
Twin Cities are most likely to profit from the recent oil dis- 
coveries in the province of Alberta and the state of North 
Dakota. At this point the Dakota strikes do not seem to be 
comparable with the very important Alberta discoveries and 
their development is the affair, not of Twin Cities entre- 
preneurs, but almost entirely of the big oil firms of the south- 
western United States. There has been some talk of building 
a refinery in Minneapolis, but it seems more likely that the 
North Dakota crude oil will be sent south to existing 
refineries and the finished products shipped back to be 
marketed in the Twin Cities. Winnipeg will proba®dly benefit 
more directly from the Alberta oil developments for, because 
of the western mountain barrier, the oil must almost certainly 
flow eastward. Although its natural route to the industrial 
areas where it is needed will carry it south of Winnipeg, it is 
through that city that the capital equipment and consumer 
goods for the booming oil lands will travel. 


The economic links between Winnipeg and the Twin 
Cities will be strengthened if and when the projected St 
Lawrence Seaway is built. Both have supported the proposal 
and they will share the increased commercial activity which 
would result from direct connections with ocean trade routes. 


One Canadian export of which few Minnesotans are 
conscious, but which they would miss if it were cut off, is 
frozen and smoked fish. During the winter months, twenty 
thousand pounds a week are shipped into the Twin Cities 
from Lake Winnipeg. There is also, of course, a considerable 
two-way tourist traffic, which has been stepped up recently 
by Canadians now that they have been freed of wartime 
restrictions on foreign exchange ; it is facilitated by direct 
rail and air connections. 


People coming to the Twin Cities from Winnipeg are not 
all tourists, for many stay permanently. Fifteen years ago 
there was a substantial influx of Canadians into the banking 
community. At the moment the people arriving from Winni- 
peg and intending to stay in the Twin Cities seem to be 
mostly nurses, for American hospitals, always short of staff, 
have made a conscious effort to attract Canadian girls. And 
to the young women of Winnipeg, a city often disparagingly 
though affectionately referred to by its own people as “just 
a big prairie wheat town,” Minneapolis and St Paul offer the 
nearest glittering lights of a “ big city.” 


American Notes 


Arms for Europe 


The British and French rearmament crises have by now 
convinced Washington of the imadequacy of this year’s 
economic aid, and the biggest possible transfer—1o per cent, 
or $550 million—from military to economic assistance is 
likely to be authorised. What money is available, however, 
may be held up by just such a tangle of authority as Congress 
thought it had eliminated when it created the Mutual Security 
Agency. Mr Harriman, before he left for Paris, revived the 
five-agency committee he was meant to replace, and if 
Congress comes back with a guilty conscience it may make 
him suffer for it. 

Even the military programme, which got the lion’s share 
of foreign aid this year, is in trouble. Hardly had General 
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Eisenhower flown to Washington to plead for . «.« 

in arms deliveries than a spokesman of the Defi BB os, 
ment attempted, by a careful selection of the figures, to sho. 
that they were abreast, if not ahead, of schedujc He me 
been blown sky-high by Senator Lyndon Johnson, head ' 
a subcommittee which has already publishe: thirty-thre 
reports on preparedness ranging from the need of the Air 
Force for a million pairs of grey gloves to more c _ 
matters. Recently, after Senator Lodge declared that 
shipments to Europe were “ only a trickle of wha: they ou re 
to be,” Major-General Olmsted was asked ior a ten 


According to Mr Johnson, this secret document showed 3 
serious deficiency, deliveries being fair in some categories, 
poor in others, and almost non-existent in afew Foy public 
consumption, however, the schedules were manipulated “ 
tell a different story—a juggling act which wil] contin 
suspicions that the power to use the “secret” stamp often 
corrupts those who use it. Arms shipments, it is believed 
not only are lagging, but often consist of outmoded weapons ; 
some of the rifles being sent to France are said to be so old 
that American officers in Europe did not recognise them, 


* 


Until production gets into full swing toward the end of 
next year, this pressure of too many armies on too few 
supplies must continue. Korea and the needs of expanding 
forces in the United States compete with Europe for arms 
which are admittedly slow in coming off the assembly-lines, 
Partly this is because the schedules were too optimistic ; it js 
now conceded that the 95 groups which are the minimum 
demand of the Air Force are not likely to be a reality until 
1953 instead of 1952, for lack of modern machine tools and 
alloy steels. Partly it is because there is no real sense of 
emergency. Senator Lodge and Senator Johnson believe 
that far too much rope—and scarce materials—are stil] 
being given to civilian goods. But quicker results could be 
obtained if the forces agreed to freeze their models and not to 
insist on trifling changes in the interests of perfection. 


A sense of urgency may, at last, be supplied by Gener 


Eisenhower’s view that it would be better to have a small, 


fully equipped force next-summer than hopes of something 
bigger by 1954. This would mean diverting to Europ 
equipment which otherwise would go to forces training 2 
the United States, though Europe would not be given priority 
over Korea, Alaska, or other “ crucial ”* American defence 
areas. Europe, however, would have to give a firm promise 
to have the men in uniform and the bases in readiness to 
make use of the arms. 


* * * 


Dixieland Debates its. Stand 


The Governors of the sixteen southern States, all but 
one of whom, from Maryland, are Democrats, meet annually 
for the ostensible purpose of discussing administrative and 
other non-political matters of interest to all of them. But, 
if they wished to confine themselves to such austere topks, 
it was a mistake, in this pre-election year, to confer at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. For in charge of the arrangements ws 
that State’s young, “ Fair-Dealing ” Governor, Mr Sidnej 
McMath, delighted to have an opportunity of smoking out 
his colleagues’ schemes for getting rid of Mr Truman. Me 
McMath lit a fire under the delegates by inviting Mr Sati 
Rayburn, the Speaker of the House and himse!{ « Southeret 
to address them on the penalties of deserting theit party’ 
leader. Mr Rayburn did not give Mr Truman @: ything mot 
than faint praise but, if he hoped to gain 2 sympathelt 
hearing by damning the President in this way. he wa 
taken. He did, however, manage to sting many ©’ Dixieland 
leaders into revealing where they propose to stind 18 _ 
year’s presidential campaign’ 

Mr Rayburn’s plea for loyalty to the Democrai ceonegg 
whoever he might be, provoked Mr James Byres | 
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Governor of South Carolina, to tell the press that loyalty to 
one’s country must be put above loyalty to any party or 
personalit Mr Byrnes’s former loyalty to his party took him 
«o the top of all three branches of his country’s Government 
»s Senator. Justice of the Supreme Court and Secretary of 
State, and he is asking a great deal of those Southern 
Democrats who still have ambitions to satisfy. They are 
hoping against hope that Mr Truman will come to their 
rescue by deciding not to run again. Without him in the 
Geld the Southerners believe that they can secure both a 
candidate and a platform reflecting their views, especially 
as regards States’ rights. 


If Mr Truman does run again, it is obvious that the South 
will be far from solid behind him—only three of the fifteen 
Democratic Governors at the conference openly supported 
him. Led by such men as Governor Byrnes and Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, the rebellion is potentially more formidable 
than the 1948 Dixiecrat revolt, which took four southern 
States away from Mr Truman, but this time the challenge has 
been taken up more prompt!y by liberal Democrats. The 
rebels do not appear to have any hope of getting their own 
candidate into the White House. Their intention, for the 
present at least, is to deny any candidate the necessary clear 
majority in the electoral college and thus throw the election 
into the House of Representatives, where the South is 
expected to hold the balance of power. Alternatively, the 
rebels might be prepared to help a suitable Republican candi- 
date. Senator Taft is already showing his paces in Dixieland, 
while the suitability of General Eisenhower is taken for 
granted. 


* * x 


December Deficit 


The Treasury is about to make its second offering of 
$1,250 million of the tax anticipation bills which enable 
businessmen to accumulate money to pay taxes falling due 
in March and June, and the Government to finance its fourth 
quarter deficit. The Treasury hopes it will not need any more 
“new money” this year. During the first two quarters of 
1952, federal receipts and expenditures are expected to 
balance, so that most of the anticipated deficit for the current 
fiscal year, ending on June 30th, will have been incurred by 
Christmas. That deficit is now put at about $7.5 billion, 
reduced from the earlier estimate of $10 billion by the 
$2.5 billion that should be raised by the new Tax Bill during 
the 1952 fiscal year. 

_ In the 1953 year, when the Bill will be fully operative, it 
is hoped that total tax revenues will come to $70 billion, 
which is what the Government js now expected to spend this 
year. But the latest reports from Florida, where the President 
is working on his Budget Message, suggest that federal 
spending next year will be over $80 billion, and that Mr. 
Truman may want as much as $90 billion. This makes it 
almost certain that he was not crying wolf when, on signing 
the new Tax Bill, he warned the country that he would ask 
Congress ior yet another instalment. To ask is not, however, 
{0 receive and, if Congress considers any tax changes at all 


note the election, they are more likely to come out as tax 
reliefs than as increases. 


The Senate’s attitude is that the time has come for the 
Military authorities to cut their spending to fit present taxa- 
"on and a new Joint Congressional Committee has been 
“uggested to help them do it. Unless there is a fresh war 


oa Congress will certainly begin to look more critically 
— de! ence budget, but there is little it can do about actual 
pees ‘pending next year. For since the Korean outbreak 
tons nonths ago, the Defence Department: has been 


Daid out to. billion to spend ; of this it will have actually 
saath aling » than half by the end of June, but it will have 
Which Co; self to spend most of the remainder in contracts 

m AOngTess can hardly refuse to honour. Even the end 
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of the Korean war would make little or no difference to this 
expenditure. 

There are, however, rumours that civilian officials in the 
Defence Department, afraid that the nation’s economic 
strength will be exhausted if they do not stop asking for 
more, are prepared to reduce their requests for new spending 
authority in 1953 by as much as $11 billion from the $65.5 
billion that was allowed for domestic and foreign military 
purposes this year. This would give deliveries of arms a 
chance to catch up with appropriations, without involving 
any break in the long-term defence programme. 


* * © 


First Night at the Opera 


New York’s Metropolitan Opera began its second season 
under Mr Rudolf Bing’s management with a full house ; that 
was to be expectéd, but this year the seats were sold at 
premium prices—$25§ instead of $7.50 for the best—and the 
performance was not included in the regular subscriptions. 
The gross takings of the first night thus came to over $50,000, 
just about enough to cover the cost of the dazzling and 
original “ Aida,” one of four completely new productions to 
be put on this season, the-same number as last. The cost of 
these new productions accounted for over two-fifths of the 
“ Met’s” record loss of $460,000 for the I¢§0-§1 season. 
But that loss would have been a profit if $550,000 had not 
had to be paid in federal entertainment tax ; the Metropoli- 
tan opened its new season with the prospect of breaking even 
this year, for Congress had at last repealed the tax, as far as 
operas and orchestras were concerned, 


The Office of Price Administration, however, thought that 
this ought to be turned to the advantage, not of the Metro- 
politan’s balance sheet, but of the opera goer ; in the past 
prices of seats and the tax on them had been quoted separ- 
ately and.to raise prices by the amount of the tax, as the 
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opera house did, seemed to be a breach of.the ceiling price 
regulations. The price fixers, unwilling to be labelled Philis- 
tines, admitted that the cost of living would not be seriously 
infiated if the Metropolitan were allowed to raise its charges ; 
later OPS decided that the opera was a theatrical énterprise 
and not subject to price control. So far the Treasury does 
not seem to have thought of suggesting that in that case it 
should, like theatres, pay entertainment tax again. 


There is no doubt that the Metropolitan is worthy of being 
classed as a theatrical enterprise under Mr Bing’s manage- 
ment, for he has employed the theatre’s best producers and 
stage designers and is as enterprising as he is businesslike. 
This, as much as the quality of the singers he has 
brought in, explains the success of his new productions. 
Furthermore, the dowagers are being supplanted in the 
audience by young enthusiasts who come to hear rather than 
to be seen, a hopeful sign for the future. Mr Bing is taking 
opera to a wider audience in other ways, for he has sent a 
separate company flitting about the country with last year’s 
smash hit, “ Fledermaus.” This was made possible by a loan 
from the Columbia Record company, in the expectation that 
the tour will increase sales of its “ Fledermaus ” recordings, 
but it looks as if the “ Met ” will make money on this venture. 
No advertiser could be found to sponsor the televising of the 
opening night of the opera this year, for the cost had gone 
up to the prohibitive amount of $80,000, but opera will still 
be heard on the wireless every Saturday afternoon. 


* * * 


No Privacy for the Poor 


Taxpayers are not the only sufferers under the new tax 
law ; it also gives a new turn of the screw to those too poor to 
pay taxes. A rider sponsored by Senator Jenner makes it 
possible for States to publish the names of those receiving 
relief without losing federal grants toward aid for the aged, 
disabled, blind, and dependent children. This was one 
of the features of the Bill which caused Mr Truman to sign 
it only under protest. Senator Jenner comes from Indiana, 
where the Republicans believe—though few experts agree 
with them—that publicity all round would clear the undeserv- 
ing off public assistance. But under the Social Security Act, 
which sets certain standards for States receiving aid, such 
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publicity would have cost Indiana $18 million a year. At 
the Governor’s Conference in Tennessee last month, senti- 
ment was unanimous that this interference with States’ rights 
was intolerable. ‘Now that federal contributions can no 
longer be withheld, Georgia has opened its relief rolls to 
public inspection. Indiana, Oklahama, Alabama, and Illinois 
seem certain to follow suit. 


The Governors also showed substantial resentment of a 
federal requirement that only civil service personnel should 
administer relief. This is, of course, to prevent political 
exploitation of the needy. Federal standards do not impose 
any uniform pattern of assistance. The States determine 


‘roads is being put off ; monthly output of freight cars is 
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their own eligibility wy Scagnaas and level of relief - . 
sequently it is usually to grow old in a State seth 
California, which has ample resources and a \icoroy< 14 
people’s lobby. ae 
Drastic measures to shorten the assistan 
demanded when they grew, in such a prosp 
1950, to include over 6,000,000 people—only 
than the total in 1940, when 3,000,000 were o: ‘ 
relief alone. The chart supplies a large part | 
since 1940, the age groups in the population y 
likely to need help have been growing mo: 
those usually able to look after themselves. A 
have made pensions inadequate. Actually, ; 
dollars, is being spent on relief than was s: 
while the proportion of the national incon 
relieving distress has been more than halved. 
The irony is that the poor are being stripp 
remnants of their self-respect just—as the relic! rolls heoin 
to turn down, for the first time since 1945. A: § <ienk 
there has been a decline of 500,000 since December. 1950, 
when a new expansion of the federal insurance scheme wa 
adopted. By next month, the number of those receiving 
benefits, toward which they and their employers have con. 
tributed, is expected to have increased by 1 350,000 over 
the year, bringing the total to over 6,000,00 ; 
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* * * 


Metal Famine 


It is not only the automobile, refrigerator and television 
makers who must go on short metal rations to nourish defence 
industries in 19§2. The building of schools, hospitals and 


being brought down from 9,000 to 7,000 ; and construction 
is being suspended on 14 of the 34 Mariner class cargo 
vessels authorised by Congress. The worst effects will be 
felt in the schools. Building fell behind during the thirties 
when money was short, and was postponed again during the 
war when materials were short. The 1950 building rate will 
be maintained, but educators believe that 600,000 new clas- 
rooms are needed to make up the deficit, replace decayed 
schools and make room for 8,000,000 more children by 1960. 
So far the answer of Mr Fleischmann, the arbiter, is simply 
that he has not been able to invent any more steel. 


Despite demand which, in the case of structural shapes, 
exceeds 200 per cent ‘of supplies, and has limited the steel 
industry itself to half its needs for expansion, some sted 
spokesmen already profess to detect some slackening 
demand. There is no doubt that rationing of scarce metals 
has produced padding of requests and hoarding. The cor 
trollers themselves admit they authorised too many demands, 
and they have also found that secondary metals, such as 21 
and lead, must come under allocations if the controlled 
materials plan is to work smoothly. But the great queue af 
deferred projects should take up any slack alter the peak 
of the defence programme is passed late in 1952. 

Over the years, the copper outlook is the bleakest ; many 
officials believe the United States must adap! itself t 4 
permanent shortage. This is one factor in the appointment 
of Mr Samuel Anderson as aluminium “ czar ” ; he wil loo 
into the substitution of aluminium, which shou!c be plentif 
in a year or two, for copper, something which already interts® 
the automobile companies. His main job, however, s® 
speed the expansion of aluminium capacity, w!<) has bees 
proceeding ‘too slowly for Mr Wilson, the defence mobiliset. 
A good deal of satisfaction is felt at the-announcement ti 
the Anaconda Copper Company is. prepared ‘0 build # 
aluminium plant in Montana, using-power from the Hung 
Horse dam. Capacity at first ad be only 54,000 ie 
a year, but Anaconda is strong enough to keep the t the 
existing major companies on their toes, and this 's wht 
government has been looking for. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Puzzle for the Sudanese 


R EDEN’S first statement on the Sudan, made in the 
\ House of Commons on November 15th, was a praise- 
worthy attempt to inject calm into troubled minds. If read 
with detachment, and read in full, it proposes an immensely 
sreater measure of both freedom and self-determination for 
the Sudanese than do any of the propositions made by Egypt. 
Unfortunately a full account of what he said reached relatively 
few ears outside Britain. Egyptians hear only what they want 
to hear. The Sudanese, though a more sedate and open- 
minded people, are bemused by the welter of propositions 
and counterpropositions that are reaching them. But the 
Eden proposal deserves their consideration. 
It begins prosily enough: if a people is to remain secure 
at home the wheels of administrgtion must tick over. It says 
that the Governor General 


three groups then described were first, the Umma party, 
which welcomed the Egyptian abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium, since that act hastened change, but 
which is otherwise anti-Egyptian and wants independence ; 
secondly the Unionist parties, one of which—the Ashigga—is 
Egypt’s echo, while the others would accept a link with 
Egypt though not on the high-handed terms that the 
Egyptians have put forward ; and thirdly, the all-party Con- 
stitution Amendment Commission, which im a burst of some- 
what naive enthusiasm lately asked the United Nations for a 
UN commission with sovereign authority to administer the 
Sudan during the period of its progress towards self-govern- 
ment. 


Since then, a further local group has emerged and some 
of the old ones have modified 





will continue to administer the Seale in miles 
Sudan for the time being. But, 
while doing so, he will move 
far faster than anyone expected 
towards the goal of  self- 
government. At present, he 
awaits the report of the Con- 
stitution Amendment Commis- . 
sion, which until a week or so ; 
ago had been smoothly at work | Ay 
since last March, and is, 
except for its chairman, an all- | © 
Sudanese body; it was due 
to report before the end of c £g 

> 

+ 
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1951. Elections would follow 
in the spring and self-govern- 
ment should be in full opera- 
tion before the end, of 1952. 
Then comes the climax, 
omitted in all hostile reports 
of the speech ; “ His Majesty’s 2 
Government considers that the “ 
attainment of self-government 
should immediately be fol- 
lowed by active preparation 
for the ultimate goal of self- 
determination.” 


By all previous British stan- BELGIAN 
ards, this proposition goes 
very far indeed. It is more CONGO 





specific even than the pro- 






their outlook. The newcomer 
is a body that cuts across party 
in order to speak for the rural 
Sudan. Nineteen “ country 
members” of the Legislative 
Assembly — seven from the 
west, eight from the deep 
south and four from the east 
—have announced that they 
want self-government at the 
earliest possible moment, but 
consider that the interim 
assumption of responsibility 
by the UN “ would be disas- 
trous” ; pending indepen- 
dence, they prefer administra- 
tion by the devil they know— 
the British Governor General. 
“ We believe that the policy of 
those who think they will win 
freedom by refusing to co- 
operate with the present 
government is a barren and 
bankrupt policy.” They are 
“entirely satisfied ” that their 
statement is supported by 
their constituents, who, they 
claim, represent 70 per cent of 
the Sudanese. Their act has 
naturally been criticised by the 
political parties, through whose 











Posals regarding the Sudan 
made to Egypt by the late British government in October. 
For it is firm on the subject of dates. Time-lags have been 
reduced to a minimum—the minimum that is practicable 
when constitutional clauses have to be agreed, elections held 
and a two-chamber legislature established. 


Deafening Discords 


Given a lull in which to think things over, most Sudanese 

would agtce that the pace proposed is swifter than they ex- 

— ‘urther, the form of government proposed is in- 
itadiy an 


advance on any suggested by Egypt. But, alas, 
No lull 1s available. Both inside the Sudan and outside it, 


_ din oi conflicting propositions is deafening. At home, 
a of opinion that were described in The Economist 
clobe 


‘ 27th have grown even more complicated. The 


ranks it cuts ; it has also been 
denounced as a put-up job engineered by Britain. (Any such 
engineering, in the present mood of local nationalism, would 
have been more likely to court obstruction than to earn the 
modified approval of British handiwork which the statement 
registers.) Yet it is impressive in its solemnity ; coupled with 
Mr Eden’s statement, it has caused several of the members of 
the Constitution Amendment Commission to wonder whether 
their precipitate appeal to the United Nations was well 
advised. After all one cannot pick and choose which states 
members will be elected to any UN Commission that is 
invited in. The commission has unfortunately allowed its 
proceedings to lapse into a disastrous quarrel on this issue. 


Other contributions to the welter of ideas come from out- 
side the Sudan. The Egyptians are proclaiming that, with 
their unilateral obligation of the Condominium, the post of 
Governor General has lapsed. They have also made, directly 
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to the United Nations Assembly, the glittering proposal that 
. they will withdraw all officials from the Sudan, provided that 
the British will do likewise, while a plebiscite takes place 
under United Nations auspices. This looks well enough to 
anyone who has met only the Sudanese townsman of acumen 
and education ; this townsman is himself the first to admit, 
if he has ever been to the deep south, that a plebiscite, 
though it sounds so tempting, cannot lightly be undertaken 
when at least a quarter of the country’s population are tribes- 
men with no ideas beyond a catch for tomorrow’s dinner. 
Yet Mr Trygve Lie—who is always big-hearted, but often 
too uncritical—has, without qualification, dubbed the 
plebiscite a “ good and realistic ” project. 


Mr Eden’s Lightning Schedule 


With so many notions surging in their minds, it is small 
wonder that many Sudanese find difficulty in deciding what 
to do for the best. Yet they can base their thinking on a 
few facts that are incontrovertible. One is that many of the 
northern Sudanese recogfiise the existence of a link with 
Egypt, and that Egypt would have had the situation in the 
hollow of its hand had it made a proposition that was liberal 
and that took Sudanese opinion into account. But the 
Egyptians are narrow thinkers—narrow as their Nile valley. 
Once they disclosed that their conception for the Sudan was 
a Parliament nominated in Cairo, their case was lost. An 
independent Sudan is now inevitable. Another is that any 
proposition which does not provide for steady continuance of 
day to day administration is a risky one. Since 1899 the 
Sudan has led a sheltered life ; its people have never known 
the torments of insecurity at home, and many therefore tend 
to be little aware of the drawbacks of a period of maladminis- 
tration and unrest. 

A third axiom is that constitution-making takes time. A 
member of the Ashigga party is said to have left Cairo last 
week with the constitutions of the world in his luggage. They 
will take him months to master. By no conceivable turn of 
speed could he overtake the workers on the existing Consti- 
tution Amendment Commission if these had stuck to their 
terms of reference and settled to their job of constitution- 
making. resisting the temptation to enter other arenas. 
Unfortunately, some of them lacked the strength of mind to 
see this point, and the latest news from Khartoum is that— 
owing to differences of opinion as to whether or not to invite 
in the United Nations—half of them have resigned. Judge 
Stanley-Baker, their chairman, has therefore recommended 
dissolution of the commission. By failing to concentrate on 
the final stages of a constitution that is four-fifths finished, 
these men have done a great disservice to their people. For 
if the main target of the Sudanese is speed, there was and is 
no speedier solution to their puzzle than to complete their 


constitution and proceed along the lines of Mr Eden’s 
lightning schedule. 


Royal Tour in Retrospect 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Canadian tour of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh has prompted a number of retrospective 
reviews which it would be unsuitable to call a “ post- 
mortem ” ; but the arrangements did leave room for criticism, 
and criticism is being made. The occasion for its construc- 
tive application in Canada may be some years off, but 
Australia and New Zealand might profit by it next year. 
The first criticism is the heaviness of the programme and 
its sameness. Nearly everywhere the schedule was far too 
tight. Almost every community repeated the same mono- 
tonous reception. Guard of Honour, sometimes smart, some 
sloppy ; presentation of City Councillors, sometimes merci- 
fully few, sometimes incredibly numerous ; presentation of 
addresses of welcome. The laying of corner-stones and the 
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receiving of degrees had fortunately been ruled oy 


But City 
Halls had to be visited ; and visitors’ books had to be siened 
Provincial governments had to give formal bang.eis, ang 4 
they missed, municipalities did it instead. Nearly everywhere 
schoolchildren were collected in arenas where th.- < ang peer 
cheered and caught cold. The Royal car drove round the 
arena slowly, and very often that was all that happened. The 
children sometimes did not see anybody that they could 
recognise as a princess ; but the Royal Canadi,; Mounted 
Policemen in their scarlet tunics were some consolation. 

It is difficult to generalise about the children. At some of 
the smaller places (Kamloops, B.C, and Nanaimo og 
Vancouver Island, for example) Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh were virtually turned jo: s< amongst 


them. So far as observers could gather, the conversations 
were highly animated and great fun for all concerned. Ry 
of course the “all concerned ” was a pretty small number 
At Quebec City, well over 5,000 gathered in a huge covered 
civic auditorium, with their teachers—mostly priests and 
nuns. They sang in French, a controlled, slow, tuneful music 
with an emotional appeal that could not be resisted. When 
the brief ceremonies were over, they showed thei: guests thar 
extraordinary courtesy in which the French Canadians never 
fail. They sang “ God Save the King ” in English, careful, 
clear, beautifully measured English, more English than those 
young children had ever learnt before. The show was not 
the Princess and the Duke. Unquestionably it was the 
children. It may be, after all, that the function of Royalty is 
to provide an occasion for a show rather than themselves 
to be the entire show. 


Too Often a Solo Turn 


If this is so, Canada was not very successful. The aim was 
to provide an opportunity for as many people as possible to 
see the Royal couple ; but too often they alone comprised 
the entire show. Too few places managed to devise something 
in which the Royal couple had a part and for which they were 
the excuse, but which made something happen apart from 
them. For this lack of imagination only Canada’s planners 
can be blamed. For the heavy schedule, which kept the 
Princess and the Duke under public scrutiny from carly 
morning till late at night, day after day, the blame must be 
shared between the Canadian planners and the staff of the 
household who helped to arrange it. The Princess herself 
approved every engagement. There was only one which the 
Canadian Government particularly asked her to fulfil. 


Once this error in planning had been made, little reuel 
was to be expected during the actual tour. But one great 
mistake still stood out. This was the absence of any senicr 
Canadian adviser to whom the Princess could turn. Whea 
the King and Queen were here in 1939, Mr Mackenzie King, 
then Prime Minister, accompanied them everywhere. He 
came in for some criticism for it, on the grounds that he was 
trying to get in on the limelight.. This time Mr St. Laurent— 
having a parliamentary session on his hands anyway~ 
attended Their Royal Highnesses only in Ottawa. | 

Elsewhere there was always a federal cabinet minister 9 
attendance, but the minister changed from day to day. How 
ever good they were and however congenial, they could oe 
establish that relationship of personal confidence which wa 
needed. This lack was felt in two ways. There was no 0m 
to give the Princess authoritative advice on loca! details from 
day to day, and there was no one with the authority . 
prestige to curb the enthusiasm or ease the shyness of loca 
officials, 


It was the same at the staff level. Princess Elizabeth on 
her own secretary and the Duke his own equcty: 
senior Canadian official with the party was a civil serve 
who had chaired the federal committee on arrangemen’. 
one would want to deprive the Royal Family ©! = the 
familiar staff ; but there is a definite feeling her af tt 
next time a suitable Canadian should perform most 
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strange home 


that had nothing in it advertised by 


F.C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LTD. 


ADVERTISING &-PUBLIC RELATIONS, 25 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1. TEL REGENT 7080 (16 LINES) 


KITCHEN STOVES (Radiation) BEDS, FURNITURE (Heal’s) TOOTHBRUSHES (Halex) 
BABY POWDER (Johnson & Johnson Ltd) CARS (Jowett) CHOCOLATE BISCUITS (Cadbury's) 
MEN’S WEAR (Austin Reed) ‘LIGHTNING’ FASTENERS (/.C./.) BEER (Beer Js Best) 
STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES (Morley) RADIO AND TELEVISION $ (Ultra) 
COFFEE (Red, White & Blue) CIGARETTES (Churchman’s No. |) SHAVING CREAM (Shavallo) 
ADHESIVE DRESSINGS (Band-Aid) HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANTS (San Izal, Zal Pine Fluid) 
TOILET ROLLS (Iza!) ELECTRICAL FITTINGS (Troughton & Young Ltd) SWEETS (Pascall’s) 
BABY FOOD (Ostermilk, Farex) HOLIDAYS (Poly Tours) BEAUTY PREPARATIONS (Boots No. 7) 
PORT AND SHERRY (Sandeman) MEN’S HATS. (Men's Hat Promotion Ltd) WHISKY (Old Angus) 


FOUNDATION CREAM (Atkinson's Skin Deep) BATHROOM FITTINGS (W. C. Youngman) 
FISH (British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd) WINDOW AND PLATE GLASS (Pilkington Brothers Ltd) 
ETC., ETC. 
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bridge. Today, in every part of Gt. Britain and in many tive | 


and domestic apparatus for the 
users of Gas, Electricity, Liquid 
Fuels and Water. 

By the variety of our products 


we have acquired great tech- 


distant parts of the world, its products are sought 





after, to the extent of over two million pounds worth 


per annum, by building contractors, public works en- 
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gineers, ship-builders, farmers and foresters — technical 
men who demand quality goods of the highest order. It 
has associated companies in South Africa, U.S.A., Canada 
and Australia. Without having any fanciful notions 5 : A 
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mechanical resources. With 
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as to the epic proportions of this achievement, we 
point to it as proof of the opportunities which still exist 
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‘pal sccretary’s. functions, including assistance with 
pry. Princess Bligabéth’s speeches here were simp! 
gpeecies. rincess Dulza pe S here were simpie, 
formal and suitable. But they never carried inspiration. A 
| Canadian could have helped to find the words which would 
have carried the conviction she wanted to convey ; and per- 
haps only a Canadian could have done so. The two speeches 
the Duke made were of his own composition. How he found 
ime to prepare them no one knows, and he would obviously 
have liked more. But there was yet a freshness about them 
which the Princess’s more formal addresses lacked. 


The twin resolutions that Canada can offer to Australia 
and New Zcaland are these, First, keep the tour simple and 
not too crowded. Give the Royal couple some respite from 
public appearances ; and when they are in public, put on 
nat they can join in without having to do it all. 
Second, d» not turn them loose on an endless round of 
public engagements without some sympathetic and authorita- 
tive guide who can explain a strange country to them. 


4 show t n 


Around the World in Eighty 
Days 


THERE is a suggestion of Jules Verne about every 
United Nations Assembly, whether the background takes 
the form of the skyscrapers of New York or of the Eiffel 
Tower. The delegates do not merely come speeding in 
from the ends of the earth ; their debates also reach out to 
the remotest of places, and in twelve weeks they contrive 
to touch down in Korea, British Honduras, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Libya, Bolivia and New Guinea. One may leave a committee 
rom in which the delate of Philippines is discussing 
Eritrea and return ten minutes later to find the Norwegian 
grappling with the Balkan question. After a few days of this 
kind of thing it requires a considerable effort to hold on 
to one’s sense of reality, and the task is not made easier 
by the fact that, although the temporary building erected 
by the French Government for this Assembly is a master- 
piece of improvisation, its floors tend to give slightly under 
one’s feet. The dream-like sensation which results is not; 
however, as strong as that which prevailed at the 1948 
Assembly in Paris, when the United Nations became so 
embroiled with the Musée de Chaillot that no cubicle in 
the press section was complete without a twenty-foot totem 
pole towering behind the partitions, and one met winged 
victories unexpected turns on the stairs. At ‘this 
Assembly, moreover, a touch of earthy reality is provided 
by the fact that nearly everybody is suffering from a cold. 

It is, indeed, arguable that the aims of the Assembly 
would be better served if the thousand temporary inhabi- 
ants of the Palais de Chaillot could detach themselves a 
litle more from the immediate. Delegates, advisers and 
hewspapermen alike tend to become so absorbed in the 
details of the very latest draft resolution tabled before the 
very latest ad hoc sub-committee that they can spare little 
thought for the larger issues behind that resolution, and 


even less ior consideration of the general purposes which 
this world Conference is meant to serve. The UN Assembly 
‘, after all. unique in both the scope and the vagueness of 
iS task. Unlike the international conferences of specialists 
mec’ Irom time to time to discuss raw materials, 
. “Mic ciscases, civil aviation or philately, the Assembly 
“ings together a body of men and women so various that 
nel gh lar interests often have no common point of 
~wiiact. One 


| would like to think that the Dutch expert on 
struation | law, the Canadian engineer who is devoting 
gi ‘6 the development of backward areas, and the Jugo- 
ga ian whose mind is somewhat naturally preoccupied 
a threat to his country from the east, would find in the 
mr ly a meeting-place where each could add to the others’ 
‘wedge. Unfortunately the pressure of work seldom allows 
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time for any such educational meeting of minds, and each 
expert pursues his allotted task in semi-isolation. 


Yet the Assembly possesses, of ‘course, certain natural— 
by now, in fact, traditional—points on which general atten- 
tion is focussed. There is always an audience for the arrival 
at the Political Committee of a Mr Vyshinsky whose former 
air of bourgeois prosperity seems now to have been replaced 
by a peaked and urgent look, suggestive of nights spent not 
in helpless laughter but on the telephone to Moscow. The 
political initiatives of the great powers are inevitably the 
main topic in the corridors arid bars ; in this respect the only 
difference between this Assembly and its predecessors is that 
whereas in former years speculation was centred on possible 
Soviet moves; at Paris the West has stolen much of Mr 
Vyshinsky’s thunder. But there is a general feeling that the 
Russians will, if only for face-saving reasons, make some 
spectacular attempt to recapture the initiative before the 
Assembly ends. They have ample time for such an attempt, 
for the Assembly, which began much later than usual, can 
hardly complete its agenda before the last week of January. 
Before that date the delegates will enjoy a ten-day Christmas 
break, a diversion which will be welcomed not least by the 
minority who dutifully voted against it. Despite all the efforts 
of the Parisian entertainment world, which is patriotically 
preparing to wipe out the whole French dollar deficit by 
enticing the delegates into an unprecedented international 
spree, the Christmas recess may provide something which 


previous Assemblies have lacked-——a chance to think before 
the final decisions are taken. 


An Asian Looks at China 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CHINA] 


Tue Chinese Communists regard the United Nations as an 
illegal body since it recognises a “ puppet ” as the government 
of China. They therefore regard the Security Council’s 
decisions as being without any validity. But as this state of 
affairs is not without its advantages to them, they are not 
unduly distressed at not being given a seat at Uno. Neither 
China nor Russia will be very sorry if the Korean war drags 
on indefinitely. To Russia, it means a large American com- 
mitment, a bigger and better Chinese army, and therefore a 
freer hand and more strength for them in Western Europe. 
To the Chinese it means.a whip with which to lash the 
workers and the peasants in a “ produce more to win the 
Korean war” drive. This is a very effective campaign. 
Donations are accepted only if they are the result of over- 
time work ; the working class is thus both exploited and made 
aware of the nation’s danger at practically no cost and hardly 
any risk. It is unlikely that war will cease to be limited. The 
target of the collection to build more tanks has risen from 
2,000 to 5,000. China can already produce some at least of 
its own jeeps and artillery and hopes to be able to produce 
jet aircraft in five years’ time. In Japanese days Manchuria 
produced both vehicles and aeroplanes. 


The Chinese are bitterly anti-American ; the whole history 
of the humiliations of the last hundred years has been 
re-written to make the Americans and their missionaries the 
villains of the piéce. They are, however, relatively well dis- 
posed towards England; thus when Pandit Sunderlal, a 
member of a recent Indian goodwill mission, said it was high 
timie England gave up Hongkong, he was unofficially rebuked. 
The Chinese do not wish to raise the question just now, 
because they believe that Hongkong is bound to come to them 
in due course and they can afford to wait. 


The secret of the efficiency of the Chinese Government 
lies in the history of the Chinese Communist party. The 
ex-army officers and the Communist cadres who made the 
revolution provide the goyernment with a large body of men 
whgse interest.is in power and change rather than in greed 
and their families. They have been put in key posts every- 
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where, and it is they who keep an eye on the working of all 
the local bodies, from workers’ councils to women’s associa- 
tions, through which the energies of a people in revolution 
have been released. In addition, Mao has made the fullest 
use of all Chiang’s defections. For example, Wong Weng- 
hao, Chiang’s last prime minister but one, has now become 
the head of the geology department of the Academia Sinica ; 
and the two sisters ef David Yu, the physicist, who are 
university teachers in Peking, keep writing to their brother 
to come back from Formosa because the new China needs 
him. In fact, of Chiang’s government only the Generalissimo 
and his wife are certain to be shot if captured. 


Faced with this new and united China the West has to 
make a choice. It can follow MacArthur ; it can continue the 
present unsatisfactory compromise ; or it can make a strategic 
withdrawal. The MacArthur way is the logical one, but it 
involves two risks. The Russians would almost certainly come 
in ; and the Chinese would not find American intervention 
unwelcome, since they consider that they have enough 
guerrilla experience to wear out the Americans as they believe 
they were in process of wearing out the Japanese. In no 
country in the world are the vulnerable air targets—the rail- 
ways and towns—so unimportant. 


To go on with the present policy involves no great risks, 
but neither will it lead to any great successes. Whether or 
not there is a truce in Korea, the tension will remain so long 
as the Americans are in what the Chinese consider their 
security zone, and so long as the Chinese interfere where the 
West considers they have no right to do so. The third 
possible policy is for the West to withdraw, to recognise 
that China has the same interest in Vietnam or Korea as the 
United States has in Latin America. But in present circum- 
stances this would look too much like a reward for aggression. 


(Concluded) 


The Wise Men Look at 
Belgium 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Arter the repeated criticisms voiced in recent months by 
General Olmstedt and others, observers in Washington have 
noted in the past few weeks a complete change of attitude 
towards Belgium’s defence preparations. Belgium had 
always insisted that results rather than expenditure should 
be the criterion. It claimed that though its financial esti- 
mates were modest—14 billion francs (£100 million) for 
1951, all of which will have been spent by the end of the 
year, and 23 billion francs ({165 million) for 1952—it was 
actually making a substantial effort in terms of men and 
materials. And it had reason to believe that at last the 
Pentagon and the State Department were beginning <o share 
its views. The Washington Post and the Scripps-Howard 
chain had even gone so far-as to claim that “ Belgium has 
made a greater effort than any other country to fight off Com- 
munism. ... The Belgians are realists fully supporting 
General Eisenhower. . . . Their country will soon have three 
armoured divisions and that, by July 1952, their fleet and 
air force will be impressive. If,” concluded the columnist, 
“the other countries imitated Belgium, Eisenhower would 
now have 50 divisions at his disposal.” 


This ecstatic praise had been preceded by similar compli- 
ments from Generat Eisenhower himself and from General 
McNarney. The Belgian government was therefore in good 
heart and looking forward with confidence to the moment 
when it would be called before the Temporary Council Com- 
mittee in Paris to justify the memorandum it had sent to 
the Three Wise Men in answer to their questionnaire. 

Only the week before last, however, there fell what 
threatened to be a blow to the government’s quiet optimism. 
In full session of the House of Deputies, a former socialist 
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’ Bed the Social 
tt mE on what he described 
as a “very grave malpractice.” He had been informed 

and what was worse, the diplomatic agent of 4 friendy 
power had been informed—of the existence of 3 re. 
randum known as “document 765,” which © ontained tw 
different forecasts of the increase in the na!ional rate: 
during 1951. One estimate suggested tha: the increa 

would be about 30,006 million francs over the 1950 level: 
the other, which was ambiguously headed “ fo: foreign ye. 
only ” and was destined for OEEC and Nato, »u: the acta : 
at 20,000 million francs—a figure which, wh: the farsa 
in prices has been taken into account, migh: well semi 
that in real terms the national income was actually falling 
The fact that the higher estimate bore an annotation sayin, 
that it “ would be detrimental to Belgium in ou: nepotiation, 
in international agencies ” contributed to the impression thy 
there had been a deliberate attempt to misicad Belgium’ 
partners in Nato. nsf 


“ Unfortunate Phraseology ” 
The government did its best to put matters straight. } 


deplored the “unfortunate phraseology” of the Belgian 
officials concerned with economic co-operation who had 
drawn up the estimates and annotated the reports. It drew 
attention to the fact that Belgium’s statistical traditions and 
techniques—as far as financial matters are concerned at any 
rate—were still primitive, and that the information, mos 
of which had to be obtained from, private firms and citizens, 
was obscure and unreliable. The best the government could 
do, therefore, was to cofhe to two different conclusions on 
two different hypotheses. As it had to submit to Nato om 
figure, on which its economic future might well depend, it | 
had simply thought it wise to give the lower and the safer 
estimate. 

This explanation was generally accepted by the Belgian 
deputies. What was more important was what the Thre 
Wise Men thought about it when Belgium presented itsl/ 
for cross-examination in Paris last week. The Wise Men 
deserved their name ; the question of “ document 765” was 
tactfully omitted. There was, after all, much more seriow 
business to be done. 


The crux of the Wise Men’s inquiry is the request, com 
tained in their questionnaire, for advice on the possibility 
of increasing each country’s share of defence expenditure 
by 20 per cent. The Belgian delegates, it is understood, 
again emphasised the extent of their military programme, 
the importance of their industrial effort and the limitations 
of their capital investments. They are believed to have 
repeated that whereas they were all. in favour of sharing te 
burden equally; this burden should not be measured primatly 
in financial terms ; military and political commitments rate 
than the cost’of those commitments should be the Wise Men! 
first concern. With these as their arguments, the Belgat 
representatives appear to have left no doubt whatever ae 
they considered a 20 per cent increase in Belgium’s planned 
expenditure as out of the question. 

The fact is that a greater burden would be inconsistet 
with the present economic pattern in Belgiuin. It woul 
almost certainly involve a much higher rate of taxaDot 
perhaps the introduction of rationing, and in genet 
departure from the principles of a free economy which have 
been the basis of Belgium’s postwar policy. 

It is not at all clear, however, that the Wise Men sw! 
in this light. They may well decide that Nelgium om 
substantially increase its financial commitments «nd reconsl™ 
its policy and the use of its credits with the )-uropeat Pe 
ments Union. What is clear is that the Belgia” pare 
at a time when exports are threatened and so. sone 
home is stronger than ever, will resist any su: agi 
with the greatest energy. It is out to stick t the po” 
“Strength through guns and butter.” 
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“Public opinion is everything 
With it nothing can fail, without it nothing can succeed. 


He who moulds public opinion goes deeper than he 


who enacts statutes, for the moulder of public opinion 


makes statutes possible or impossible to execute.” 


USINESS is conducted, sales are made, within a variable 
ee of social, economic, legislative, and industrial 
Change. Change is brought about by shifting patterns of 
thought and behaviour in public opinion. It is highly 
responsive to suggestion. 

Because of this suggestibility, adjustments in public 
thinking —of great value to Advertisers and their Agents— 
can, often to an astonishing degree, be brought about by 
the skilled application of public relations methods. 

Public relations techniques can especially help in 
influencing that complex of opinion and attitude made 
up of “ publics” grouped as workers, stockholders, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


distributors, consumers, communities and government. 
In this wide field the public relations practitioner uncovers 
resistances and maladjustments affecting legitimate busi- 
ness aspirations. He proposes corrective treatments and 
courses of action in relation to problems which Advertising 
alone cannot solve. 

Public Relations Activity and Advertising are frequently, 
however, complementary to each other. A carefully 
developed newsmaking public relations policy provides that 
background of sympathetic public opinion against which 
Advertising can do its most valuable work, affording the 
client maximum return for his advertising appropriation. 


Mathew Crosse & Associates 


18A ST JAMES’S PLACE SWI + GROSVENOR 7201-2-8 


Practitioners in Public Relations 


* Initial confidential interviews without obligation 


* Annual retainers held + Consultations on special problems 





- 


E ‘perience of public relations problems, and clients served in the following fields : 


FURNISHING . TANNING 
BUILDING CONTRACTING 
TOURISM INSURANCE 


- PHARMACEUTICAL . 
« FOOD MANUFACTURING . 
FINANCIAL 


a 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING . 
FOOTWEAR . 
EDUCATIONAL, as well as various national movements, causes and charities 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING 
. ELECTRICITY GENERATING . 


. TEXTILES 


COALMINING COSMETICS 
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—GET A FULL DAY’S TYPING... 
SAVE THOSE WASTED HOURS AND 
MAKE LIFE EASIER FOR YOUR STAFF 





* 


TheEMIDICTADicta- Be 

tion Machine is made . 
by the E.M.I. Group 
(His Master's Voice, 
Marconiphone, 
Columbia, etc.) mas- 
ters of the art of re- Fie 
cording and sound aye 
reproduction. 





Send for Free Brochure or let us arrange a demonstration in your 


office 


Phone or write 


E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


Emidicta Division, Dept 28 


363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Telephone Mayfair 8597 
Grosvenor 7127/8 


<aiiiceamoesiarieentnananstnateninieestamsatssitaadl 


E.M.i6 
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OLD, most famous of all metals, is the first element 
mentioned in the Old Testament. As a material 

for ornaments, it was used in Egypt as early as the 
Stone Age. As a medium of exchange, it was in us 
centuries before the time of Croesus — the proverbially 
rich King of Lydia who, in the 6th century B.c., minted 
the earliest known gold coins. Although today gold 
is seldom used for coinage, most currencies are still 
backed by gold, and nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
present gold stock is held for this purpose in the vaults 
of national banks. Gold is widely distributed in nature 
— but only in Africa, the Americas, Australia and 
Russia is it found in large quantities. A heavy, untart- 
ishable metal, gold is too soft and malleable for most 
practical purposes. Alloyed with other metals, however, 


it is Well-known in jewellery and in the form of gold leaf. 


Because of its outstanding resistance to corrosion, gold 
is also used in dentistry and in the manufacture of 
electrical contactsand laboratory apparatus. Compounds 
of gold are sometimes used in medicine and photography. 
To extract gold from its ores the 
method most widely employed is the 
cyanide process. Discovered in Great 
Britain in 1887, this process enabled the 
world’s gold outputto be trebled within 
20years,1.C.1. makes large quantities of 
sodium cyanide for gold extraction. 
ce 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Oil without Persia 


. JO more convincing proof of the resilient enterprise 


IN of the oil industry could be found than its ‘success 
he worst consequences of the loss of Persian 


iM avyUits 


A review of these consequences in these columns last 


May. when they were still threatened and not actual, con- 
iuded that the natural expansion of the oil industry 
might take even such a blow in its stride—and at a time 
of rapidly increasing demand for oil products. Two 
months later, when the oil industry. in this country and 


in the United States had been forced into an exercise 
in co-operative action to meet the cutting off of Persian 
oil, it was clear that the solution of the immediate crisis 
was within the resource of the industry. Its measures 
to remedy the loss of Persian oil supplies fall into three 
phases. There was first-a timely period of stocking-up and 
planning while the dispossession of the Anglo-Iranian 
company was still threatened. The second task was to 
fill the immediate gap of supplies as soon as the flow of 
Persian oi! ceased, and with this it was obviously neces- 
sary to couple an urgent study of the problems that then 
arose and the laying of plans to solve them. The third 
phase, now in hand and founded on a most successful 
handling of the immediate emergency, is to provide for 
the longer-term oil needs of the western world, on the 
only realistic assumption, at this stage, that Persian oil 
will remain cut off, 

_ The gap in supplies caused by the stoppage of exports 
from Persia, to recapitulate figures given in The 
Economist of July 21st, was about 150,000 barrels a day 
of crude oil and about 460,000 barrels of refined pro- 
ducts, of which aviation fuel and heavy fuel oil were 
particularly important. By a series of combined opera- 
lions, in which the British and American oil industries’ 
Wells, refineries and tankers have been put into joint 
service, the major part of the gap has been closed. Every 
possible barrel has been squeezed out of the refineries 
in British hands; these have provided between 100,000 
and 150,000 barrels a day of additional output of refined 
products since the Abadan refinery was shut down. 

* 








(000 bulk barrels) 





| 


Fr Aviation) Motor Gas Hea Crude 
t rasoline |Gasoline Kerosene} Oil (Fuel Oil Total 


Seer 88 | 8,166 | 4,063'| 6,671 | 5,581 130 | 26,370 
_ i 


174 61 1,997 194 202. | 2,628 
se oey 795 397 | 21,020 | 22,212 


1,759 | 8,340 | 4,124 9,463 6,172 | 21,352 | 51,210 


‘ useful contribution has also been made by refining 
“pacity in American hands in Europe and elsewhere, 
sounting 10 30,000 to §0,000 barrels a day. Next, large 
pantities of finished products have been bought in the 
som States and elsewhere. Purchases by Asiatic 
“locum (a Shell affiliate in New York) have totalled 
Dee page bulk barrels for the six months July to 
Se ‘r. of which more than half has been bought in 
_ Be. “Sc States and two-fifths in the Middle East ; and 

chases by other buyers, though on a smaller scale, 
































have nevertheless been considerable. The accompanying 
table analyses Asiatic’s purchases both by source and by 
type of product for the second half of this year. They are 
equivalent to 275,000 barrels a day. 

To round off these measures, it was necessary to con- 
vince the authorities in control of oil production in Texas 
and Louisiana that a temporary increase of crude 
oil output there would enable Middle East crude 
oil that would otherwise move to the United States for 
refining to be diverted to Europe, where spare refining 
capacity could use it. The Texas “ allowables” were 
increased by 100,000 barrels a day in September and by 
50,000 barrels a day in October, with the result that the 
industry was able to make a major diversion of Middle 
East crude oil. If the Persian stoppage had not occurred, 
some 220,000 barrels a day of Middle East crude might 
have been finding their way to the United States ; it is 
calculated that some 165,000 barrels a day, at the most, 
could be diverted, and the October diversion of 140,000 
barrels a day came fairly close to this maximum. 


In the result, crude oil has been provided in sufficient 
quantities to run the refineries under British control as 
close as possible to their full capacity—which in many 
instances is well above their nominally rated capacity. 
Refinery output is still being increased as the British 
refinery programme is hastened towards completion. 
Apart from further capacity that will be coming into pro- 
duction at new refineries that are already in operation but 
not completed in all respects (such as Shell’s refinery at 
Stanlow. and Esso’s at Fawley), next year should also see 
Anglo-Iranian’s new refinery on the Isle of Grain on 
stream and rapidly increasing its output to reach a yearly 
rate of 49,000 barrels a day by midsummer and 80,000 
by the year-end. 

To summarise the measures already-taken to replace 
Abadan’s output of refined products, refinery capacity in 
this country and in Europe has been pressed into 
increased service to give up to 200,000 barrels a day more. 
Purchases from the western hemisphere have made good 
much of the remainder, though without leaving any com- 
fortable margin, _ In certain products, indeed, supplies 
are very tight, Abadan’s important supplies of aviation 
gasoline (18,000 barrels a day) could only be replaced, if 
at all, in the United States, where military requirements 
are continually increasing. Although consumption of 
aviation gasoline has not been directly affected save in 
India, Pakistan and Burma, supplies are critical. Last 
month, however, the Petroleum Administration for 
Defence in Washington issued two orders calculated to 
give some relief in aviation gasoline supplies. One forbids 
the use of products of suitable quality for purposes other 
than the manufacture of aviation gasoline and the second 
requires the admixture of a specified quantity of tetra 
ethyl lead in commercial grades of aviation gasoline. 
These measures are expected to provide an addition of 
14,000 barrels of aviation gasoline a day ; as a result, the 
current shortage of 24,000 barrels (this includes the loss 
of Abadan’s output) should be reduced to 10,000 barrels 
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a day. A few months ago, it seemed that fuel oil (of which 
Abadan produced very large quantities) would also be 
short at the height of winter demand, but sufficient stocks 
seem to have been laid by early in the summer to get 
through until the end of the year. 

The third task now confronts the industry—to make 
the best provision for the longer-term pattern of supply 
and demand, maintaining of course at the same time a 
vigilant eye on procurement for the first part of 1952. 
Many factors remain uncertain, but fortunately some 
fairly confident predictions can be made about others. 
Supplies of crude oil promise to be fully adequate. In 
June, the output of crude oil by Middle East producers 
(mainly Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Persia) amounted 
to 2,162,000 barrels a day. In August there was a sharp 
fall to 1,780,000 barrels a day. But although some 
638,000 barrels a day had been lost because of the Persian 
stoppage, output in Kuwait increased in the two months 
from §28,000 to 690,000 barrels a day (with a further 
increase to 750,000 barrels a day in prospect), while Saudi 
Arabian output rose almost as sharply from 759,000 to 
838,000 barrels a day (and subsequently to 850,000 
barrels). This is only the beginning of what is technically 
possible. By the middle of next year, Saudi Arabia may 
reach a million barrels a day, and the more rapid com- 
pletion of the Kirkuk-Banias pipeline by the same date 
may make possible a striking increase in Iraq production 
from the recent figure of about 170,000 barrels a day to 
430,000 barrels a day. Thus by the middle of next year, 
the prospective increases in crude oil output in these two 
areas: would raise total Middle East production above 
the level of last June, despite the entire loss of Persian 
output. And these calculations make no allowance for 
the continuous rise in output in Kuwait and in the smaller 
oilfields of Qatar and Basra where 50,000 barrels a day 
are expected after the pipeline is completed. 

There are important British interests in these fields. 
Anglo-Iranian is an equal partner with Gulf Oil in 
Kuwait; Anglo-Iranian and Shell each have a 237 per 
cent interest in Iraq Petroleum group, which controls the 
Iraq and Qatar fields. The rising output of crude oil from 
these countries will feed the increase in British refining 
capacity comfortably. Thus, there should be no difficulty, 
in a quite short time, in meeting the demands of markets 
ggrved by British companies for bulk products such as 


motor gasoline and crude oil without recov 
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[se to do 
purchases on the recent scale. For other products — 
as aviation gasoline and fuel oil, there may be 3 longer 


period of shortage and difficulty, though 
kind than this summer. 


It would be dangerous to infer from this review th 

, i t 
all is now well and that the loss of Persian oil makes ng 
difference. . It is a loss of the largest and only wholly 
British investment in oil. The damage that it inflicts og 
the British economy, through the direct loss of ster} 
and dollar earnings and through the special dollar ge. 
penditures that have been incurred in meciing its impact 
effects cannot yet be calculated, but it will be heavy and 
in some measure persistent. Nor has the oil industry 
succeeded in supplying its customers during these recep: 
critical months without incurring the abnormal costs of 
contriving in all possible ways, no matter how uneconomic 
they might be in normal times, to maintain the flow of 
oil to consumers. One heavy item.of extra cost is entailed 
in the double haul of crude oil from the Middle East tp 
Europe and re-shipment of fuel oil from the European 
refineries to markets in the Indian Ocean and the Far Fas 
which were formerly served from Abadan. Other pro- 
ducts derived from Middle East crude have to be shipped 
back from Europe to the Mediterranean. Although the 
industry has sought as far as possible to reduce the cost 
of uneconomic routing by exchanges and counter-pu- 
chases and sales (arrangements which only became 
possible after Washington had been convinced that the 
penalties of the Anti-Trust Laws would have to be se 
aside, subject to appropriate safeguards, so that the 
American oil companies could take part in co-ordinated 
measures with each other and with British companies, 
the costs have been heavy.. By exchanges of finished pro- 
ducts to American companies in Europe against American 
supplies to British companies in the Persian Gulf, they 
have been kept as low as possible, but the oil companies 
having met the immediate crisis of supplies, must b 
expected to present the bill. No doubt, such abnormal 
expenses will gradually be reduced as more economical 
supply patterns are evolved, but oil consumers in the 
markets served by British companies cannot expect if 
definitely to escape’ some contribution towards the 
economic losses.that the cessation of Persian oil supplit 
has entailed. 


of a less CTitical 


Light on Lamps 


N July, 1945, the retail price of an ordinary 60-watt 
electric lamp bulb was reduced from 1s. 9d., at which 

it had stood since September, 1939, to 1s. 3d., and in 
June, 1949, it was further reduced to 1s. 1d. These 
welcome reductions continued a downward trend in the 
price of electric lamps since 1924, and made British 
lamps the cheapest outside the United States. The first 
followed negotiations by the Board of Trade after an 
official investigation of certain lamp manufacturers’ 
costs ; the second was the timely, in view of public 
interest in the cost of lamps and the selection of the lamp 
industry as one of the first to be investigated by the 
Monopoly Commission. These reductions demonstrated 
that increased public interest in the economic significance 
of trade combinations might bring about salutary effects 
even before an official investigation had been completed. 
They also suggest that in this industry, which could 


afford to lower the price of its main product so radical 
against the current trend of prices and of its own materi 
and labour costs, a somewhat tenuous relationship 
between costs and prices must have prevailed. be 
relationship—one example of which is that a frost 
“ pearl” bulb costs more to make than a clear bulb, yet 
up to 1945 was sold more cheaply—and the trading 
circumstances in which it arose, are clearly set out 2 
Monopoly Commission’s report on the electric lamp 
industry. F 
The Commission finds that in the manufacture 
filament and discharge lamps “ conditions (0 ie? 4 
Monopoly Act applies” do prevail. No ee : 4 
manufacturer or group supplies more than ici? ca 
the filament lamps produced in Britain, not ° al 
charge ” (fluorescent, mercury or sodium vapour) © * 


ay do soit 
though here one manufacturer or a group ™4y do 80 
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the near future. But members of the Electric Lamp 
Manufacturers’ Association supplied or controlled the 
supply of 73 per cent of the filament lamps produced 
ia Britain last year, and supplied 62 per cent of the dis- 
charge lamps ; and in 1949 manufacture under their 
control occupied 80 per cent of the industry’s 17,500 
employees. The Commission holds that in the supply 
of both types of lamp the members of ELMA conduct 
sheir affairs “‘ sO as tO Testrict Competition.” 

The industry is not a large one: its output in 1950 
as 250 million filament lamps and § million discharge 
amps, valued at about £135 million. Lamps are made 
y ten of the eleven companies that form ELMA, by five 
‘controlled companies ” owned jointly by eight of the 

embers of ELMA, and by a number of independent 
ompanies. The Associated Electrical Industries group, 
omprising three ELMA members, and the General 
lectric Company, are the leading members of the asso- 
ation ; Thorn Electric, which controls Ekco-Ensign, is 
he largest concern outside the Association. Inter- 
onnections between ELMA members, and links with 
hilips of Eindhoven and the American General Electric 
ompany, are indicated in the chart, which also shows 

econtrol by two leading ELMA members of companies 
roducing glass bulbs and metal caps for lamps. By 

939 ELMA had become almost self-sufficient for com- 

nents, while independent manufacturers relied largely 
pon imports: but under Government allocation during 

e war, and since, the independent manufacturers also 
ave become largely dependent for components upon 
LMA members (who withhold certain patented parts 
om their competitors). The production of glass bulbs, 
deed, has become virtually a monopoly for technical 
asons: Glass Bulbs Ltd., owned by GEC and 
ritish Thomson-Houston, has installed two Corning 
Ribbon ” machines together capable of producing 450 
illion bulbs a year, far in excess of the whole industry’s 
quirements. 

What the Commission terms “ the ELMA system ” 
cludes the association’s own operations, its members’ 

rcipation in a form of patents pool, and their direct 

indirect adherence to the international lamp agree- 
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ment of 1948. This agreement is the successor of the 
‘Phoebus ” lamp manufacturing cartel, which between 
1924 and 1939 regulated competition between\all the 
principal lamp manufacturers of the world except certain 
independent Japanese manufacturers. The “Phoebus ” 
agreement preserved the 1924 pattern of trade by 
allotting its members percentage quotas of each market 
throughout the world, by cross-licensing of international 
patents, by the fixing of prices in each country, and by 
joint purchase of lamp businesses as “ fighting com- 
panies ” to attack “outsiders.” Though the American 
GEC was not a party to “ Phoebus,” it made complemen- 
tary agreements with various of the parties providing for 
similar co-operation—one of which excluded British 
lamp manufacturers from North American markets, in 
return for protection from the American company’s 
competition here. The 1948 Lamp Agreement main- 
tains the quota arrangements in the British Common- 
wealth markets, excluding Canada, and keeps in being 
the system of fines by which companies exceeding their 
quota of production are penalised and those unable to 
attain it compensated, though the scale of such fines 
has been reduced. In June, 1951, however, new arrange- 
ments were made with the American GEC as a result 
of which the North American market will be opened to 
British lamp producers and the British market to 
American when the anti-trust action against that com- 
pany and its subsidiaries has been concluded. 


* 


What “S. A. Phoebus of Geneva” did on an inter- 
national scale; ELMA was set up in 1933 to do in 
Britain. Its members are bound together in what they 
describe as “in certain respects a partnership” from 
which they may not resign voluntarily until 1955. They 
may manufacture only such types of lamps (a very wide 
range) as ELMA agrees ; and ELMA fixes the price at 
which each type is to ,be sold by all the members who 
make it. Each member can secure what orders he can 
fer any approved type of lamp; but each member is 
entitled only to a fixed percentage of the total trade in 








FINANCIAL LINKS BETWEEN MEMBERS OF ELMA 
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ELMaA lamps of all kinds taken together. Any member 
who sells more than his quota has to make a compensa- 
tory payment and any who has sold less receives a 
compensatory donation. Before the war this compensa- 
tion was set so as to make production of marginal “ sur- 
plus to quota” lamps unprofitable: now some profit on 
every lamp is left to the maker however many he makes. 
Standards are set for lamps produced by the member 
companies, and these used to include an upper limit upon 
the life of lamps ; except in the case of “ lower-grade ” 
lamps made by one ELMA company, this upper limit 
on quality has now been abandoned. The jointly owned 
“controlled companies,” which market what in the 
thirties was a much lower-priced lamp than ELMA mem- 
bers sold, were originally acquired as “fighting com- 
panies ” to attack competitive products, particularly the 
cheap Japanese lamps then marketed through chain 
stores. These controlled companies receive their com- 
ponents from ELMA makers at lower than normal prices, 
but they have not been run at a loss to compete with 
outside producers. 


To complement its regulations in the field of manufac- 
ture; ELMA maintains strict collective resale price 
maintenance and exclusive dealing agreements with 
wholesale and retail distributors. The association fixes 
discounts to be allowed on its prices for all types of lamp ; 
wholesalers are sold ELMA lamps only on condition 
that they handle no others, and retailers who do the same 
receive an extra § per cent discount for doing so. The 
276 wholesalers and 19,000 retailers of lamps (as well 
as 231 wholesalers and 5,500 retailers of motor lamps) 
who are bound by exclusive dealing agreements may also 
earn a yearly rebate on their purchases ; similar rebates, 
and in some cases special discounts, are also allowed to 
certain large lamp users who buy direct. Finally, cer- 
tain distributors’ trade associations receive overriding 
commissions in proportion to their members’ purchases 
of ELMA lamps. Outside this elaborate sales structure, 
the independent manufacturer trades. by offering larger 
discounts and rebate terms, dealing to a considerable 
extent with wholesalers and retailers in the hardware 
trades or direct to users ; between the wars some fixed 
their retail prices for branded lamps lower than ELMA’s, 
but reductions in ELMA prices have closed the gap 


between them. 
* 


What financial rewards do ELMA members gain from 
this elaborate regulation of the market ? Before the war, 
the Commission finds, ELMA prices were unduly high 
in relation to costs: those fixed now are, on the average, 
moderate, though prices of motor lamps still yield high 
profits. Before the war ELMA members as a whole 
enjoyed high profits in their lamp businesses, with GEC 
and AEI reaping the highest, and profits on lamps yielded 
a disproportionate share of the distributed profits on the 
whole of their businesses ; in the postwar years none 
of these things remained true. The effects upon profits 
of the compensation payable or received under ELMA’s 
quota system was sufficient before the war to change an 
estimated net loss of 6 per cent for one company into a 
profit of 8 per cent: but in 1948-49 it appeared that the 
compensation, would have affected members’ profits by 
only about 1 per cent. During the thirties the operations 
against independent competitors had the effect; but 
there are no signs that any such policy is being pursued 
at present. 
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The findings of the Commission therefore indicate 
very marked voluntary “reform” by ELMA of such 
practices as it apparently considered might be open ty 
public criticism. But the Commission {:-|s that “ a 
Phoebus ideas of a very restrictive kind a; S 
dead ” ; and it is not confident that the pr 
state of affairs could be relied upon to continue without 
considerable amendment of the ELMA system and addi. 
tional safeguards. Its main proposals for change are: 


That EL.MA members selling componen: 
patented parts) should make them availab! 
on the same terms. 


* Certainly nage 
esent Improved 


CXCEPt Certaip 
» all Purchasers! 


That the “controlled companies” s| 
compete as suppliers of cheap lamps, and 
“ fighting companies,” 


iid Continue ty 
not be used a 


That the sales quota system should be brought to an end, 
That ELMA rules concerning lower-grad- lamps shoulf 
be altered to remove quantity and quality restriction 


That exclusive dealings and quantity : 
payments to dealers’ associations, should | 
that resale price maintenance should no | 
collectively by fines and a “stop list.” 


ites. as well a 
abolished, and 


' : 
*r he anf . 
r oe enforced 


Given these changes, the Commission sees no sufficien 
reason why the ELMA system—which has one consider 
able advantage in the exchange of technica! knowledge— 
should be completely broken up. Its voluntarily amended 
patents policy would need re-examination if it resulted 
in reducing independent competition. But the fixing 
of common prices, the Commission holds, should not be 
prohibited, provided that those prices are reasonable; 
though here again, should competition diminish, this 
question would have to be examined afresh. 


This comprehensive report, and the fairly radical 
changes in trade practice that it recommends, will cal 
for the first decisions about policy for monopolies that 
the new Government will have to take. It is under 
standable that last week, in reporting these recommend 
tions to the House, the new President of the Board of 
Trade gave no indication of the Government's ow 
reaction. The lamp industry has, of its own accord, 
already made considerable changes in the restrictive regt 
lations that it devised in the thirties: these changes meet 
consolidating, and in the interests of the industry as wel 
as the public some further relaxations need to be mate, 
This is a matter for speedy decision. Bui the report as 
raises important questions of policy towards monopolist 
practices. The Commission’s guarded approval of th 
policy of price-fixing by a trade association, after balant 
ing all the considerations, is an exercise in empircsa 
that may be justified. But that empiricism itself follo ; 
from the fact that the present Monopoly Act provits 
for action without laying down the principles upon will 
that action should be taken. Is price-fixing genet] 
respectable or is it to be deemed respectable only # 
examining the way it works in particular cases ? Eom 
mic doctrine concerning monopoly can claim no abs0lll 
certainty, and British case law has gradually swum 
towards admitting the right of trade combinations OE 
prices. Yet there is surel’ ground for argument that in 
should be generally discouraged, as a practice that (1 
associations should be required to justily !9 " a 
cases. Such provisions would require a radical chat 
in the approach to monopoly ; whether the Govern 
promised re-examination will effect this remains 0% 
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Spotlight on Australia 


| To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or 
manufacture in Australia, two booklets have been issued by the 
| Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
| “Industrial Australia °—containing authoritative information 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. 
“Company Formation in Australia*’—a general guide to 


Company Law, with notes.om current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
ralasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


71 ¢ rnhill, London, E.C.3., 


elephone: A ue 1281. 


F 
1 
Branch Of London: 
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eadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
Strand, W.C.2 


6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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GROUP 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER £350,000,000 
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TROL ELST RENE LNS 


This complete, modern banking group 
with world wide connections gives irtdivi- 
dual attention beth to the large corpora- 
tion and to the private customer. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
nded 1727 Edinburgh, Lohdon & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
| cunded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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Bombay 
asks for a Credit 


It is a simple matter for the Westminster Bank to estab- 
lish local credits anywhere in thé world, for there is 
no town of commercial importance in which it is not 
represented. Equally, the collection of funds due to you 
from foreign buyers presents no difficulties. The com- 
prehensive service of information and advice which 
the Bank provides for those who trade abroad is fully 
described in a booklet called ‘The Foreign Business 





‘ Service of the Westminster Bank’, We shall be glad to 


send you a copy on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
































FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 









/ OVER 


8,000,000 


POPULATION 
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During the last four years, Australia’s popula- 
tion has increased by 63% with a consequent 
expansion of primary and secondary industries, 
For those who wish to invest in a young and 
growing country the Bank of New South Wales 


ean give helpful advice. 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


i 








LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.!. 


(NcoproRaTsD IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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HAVE SOMETHING 


SOLID 


BEHIND YOU 


























Investors, both large and small, have 


the assurance of complete security for 
money entrusted to this Society. 
~~ 


\§ Capital never fluctuates, earns 2}% 
» 


per annum with incomé tax paid by 





the Society, and is accessible on 


short notice. 


Funds exceed £64,000,000 
INVEST YOUR MONEY WITH THE 


| PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED i834 


gy tien, aE 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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You can’t 
make 
friends 

with a robot 


SCIENTISTS have invented highly 
ingenious Mechanical men which can work out sums, 
cross a floor without bumping into furniture and ans- 
wet questions almost as knowledgeably as Professor 
Brogan. Nevertheless, most of us would rather have 


real human beings as companions in our daily lives. 


It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a feel and 
a character all its own. No matter how it is sawn, carved 
and planed, it remains somehow alive. You can make 
Séiends with it. 

Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional 
purposes wherever they can. The difficulty, these days 
is in knowing what timbers are available and in what 
quantity. A card to the Timber Development Associa- 
tion will bring you details of many excellent woods 


which have recently come into the market. 


Da : ' 5GE HOLY 
ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION: 2: COLLEGE : 


LONDON + EC and branches throughout the coun!) 
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Business Notes 


Markets Feel the Shock 


The City’s complacent assumption, a fortnight ago, 
that the new monetary policy was unlikely to exert any 
«rong efic.ts, and in amy case held no terrors for the market 
in medium and long term gilt-edged stocks, has been finally 
shattered in this past week. Amid a conflict of fluctuating 
and confused arguments, opinion swung violently to the 
opposite extreme. In many stock market circles early this 
; being said not only that the new medicine 

but that the dose itself would be steadily 
increased. This change of.front has been fostered partly 
by dawning understanding of the effects that the new 
funding operations, and the consequential pressure upon 
bank liquid assets, may have upon the lending policies of 
the banks, and partly by the further stiffening of rates that 
began in Lombard Street at the end of last week. And on 
Monday the fears thus taking shape were suddenly crystal- 
lised by the news that discount houses had been forced 
“into the Bank "whereupon the volatile prophets in the 
stock markets promptly began to envisage an imminent rise 
in Bank rate and a sequence of further rises after that. 

Such was the background against which the market had 
to appraise the new Unilever debenture issue, more fully 
discussed in a later note. The launching of this issue has, 
indeed, seemed to many people to have been the most potent 


week it ¥ 
would work 


would not have been unreasonably indigestible by institu- 
tional standards had it been made in different conditions and 
on different terms. But its timing now could scarcely have 

unfortunate and, worse still, its terms had been 
regarded as cut quite fine when the market first learnt them 
ten days or so ago, while the complacent attitude towards 
monetary policy was still widespread. In the new circum- 
siances, it was widely felt that the indigestion would be very 
painful indeed ; yet all the arguments about the new mone- 
tary policy were inducing a recognition that it is likely to 


4 yt, 


deen More 


when that is again in a fit state to accommodate them. 

These two forces, intimately interacting, have fallen heavily 
upon the price structure, hitting gilt-edged first and then 
reverberating through industrial markets that, like gilt-edged, 
have found few buyers to absorb the shock. On Monday, 
put-cdged prices showed declines ranging up to 13—this 
movement being shown in War Loan (down to 824) 
and in 3 per cent Conversion Loan (down to 84)—while Old 
Lonsols dropped by a full point. - This weakness ran right 
through the gilt-edged list, with even the shortest stock 
1951-53 National War Bonds) dropping by 5/32 and 
Exchequer Stock, 19§§, dropping by 4. The trend went 
‘urther on Tuesday, so that a minor rally on Wednesday still 


‘elt prices sharply down om the week. In industrials the 
“ccline has been almost continuous ; the Financial Times 
Sein naré index dropped by 1.3 on Monday, and by 
ages ‘y showed a fall on the week of 2:6 points, at 126.2. 
Q eiection : 


day it stood at 138.3. 
. . * 


“In the Bank” 


In such conditions it would obviously be rash to attempt 
any forecast of market trends. But, on a short view, 
‘ome of this week’s falls in gilt-edged look a little overdone 
—at least so far as the immediate impact of the monetary 
influence is concerned. ‘The decisive consideration here is 
ite attitude of the banks, and although their views are 

yet) most 


g, 
EB 
S 


anging (and will change faster 


not seem to have reached the point at which their advances 
policy is likely to be significantly affected. The real testing 
time on this important aspect of the whole policy may not 
come until early in the New Year. In Lombard Street, by 
contrast, events have been moving rather faster than might 
have been expected. It had been thought at the outset that 
the authorities might have been very gentle with the discount 
market during the running-in phase. But on Monday of this 
week, and again on Wednesday, they allowed money supplies 
in the short loan market to tighten to the point at which 
discount houses had to seek aid on the “penal” terms. In 
other words, the market was “in the Bank” for the first 
time since the end of 1938—-although, under the new dis- 
pensation, it gets its 7-day money against Treasury bills 


at 2 per cent, whereas before the war it would have paid . 


2} per cent. The amount sought on both occasions was, 
however, quite small, and only a few of the discount houses 
were affected—thanks to the fact that the “ special buyer ” 
had previously been giving appreciable aid by buying bills 
from clearing banks. 

Even so, these operations have provided a salutary reminder 
of the way in which the traditional system works. They 
have therefore carried a long step further the process of 
restoring flexibility of rates. This process had, indeed, begun 
at the end of last week when, following the action of the 
clearing banks in quoting higher rates for longer usances, 
the discount market reduced its tender price for the week’s 
Treasury bills. In consequence, the average rate moved up 
to 17s. 10.66d. per cent, compared with 17s. 2.96d. per cent 
at the first tender under the new regime. The clearing banks 
responded by raising their buying rates for Treasury bills 
a shade further—though still, apparently, intending to main- 
tain a fairly standardised pattern. Since Monday, however, 
almost all traces of standardisation have been swept away in 
the market for Treasury bills. Under pressure of need for 
money—notably, of course, on Monday and Wednesday— 
discount houses were glad to sell bills to clearing banks at 
rates varying according to the intensity of their need. _Bills 
with more than 60 days to run have been sold at rates up to 
& per cent, and a similar sensitivity has been imparted to 
rates for marginal supplies of money in the short loan market, 
where up to 14 per cent has been paid “for the night” to 
avert the risk of having to borrow at the Bank for seven days 
at 2 per cent. In short, the market is retearning fast the 
mechanics of flexibility; but it should not be taken for 
granted that the level of rates will move with similar speed. 


* * * 


EPU’s Cash Crisis 


The October settlement of the European Payments 
Union brought the reserve crisis of the Union ominously 
near. As a result of these settlements, EPU lost a net $83 
million of gold and dollars, bringing the reserve down to its 
lowest yet, $179 million. Over the whole life of EPU the gold 
paid out to creditor members under quota rules amounted to 
$371 million, and the gold received from debtors to $89 mil- 
lion, the difference between the two involving a drain of $282 
million on the Union’s cash reserve. Since EPU was launched 
with an initial dollar reserve of $350 million, allocated from 
ECA funds, this would suggest that the cash-reserve was now 
down to $67 million. The fact that it is fully $100 million 
above this level is due largely to the fact.that ECA has made 
grants to Austria, Greece, Iceland and Turkey (generally 
known in EPU parlance as AGIT or the “ wards”) who have 
used these dollars in settlement of their deficits with EPU. 


These ECA grants have provided a much needed indirect 
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reinforcement of EPU cash reserves ; but, even with their 
help, the reserves are now down to what must be regarded as 
danger point. They may fall still further, because the current 
debtor position in EPU is virtually monopolised by the United 
Kingdom and France, the two countries with the largest 
quotas. These debtors will not be liable to make. substantial 
gold payments to EPU while their cumulative deficits remain 
in the lower_ranges of their quotas. By the end of October 
France had an accounting deficit of $66 million as against a 
quota of $520 million-and can therefore continue to run into 
deficit up to a further $37 million before being called upon to 
pay any gold. The United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
incurred a net deficit of $235.6 million in October ({84.1 
million). In addition, other member countries used a further 
£5,000,000 of existing sterling resources, drawing down their 
sterling balances in conformity with the fashion of the 
moment, so that the United Kingdom had to deal with an 
accounting deficit of £89.1 million. This was settled by a 
gold payment of £12.8 million to the Union and by adding 
the balance of £76.3 million to the United Kingdom’s over- 
draft with EPU. In consequence, the United Kingdom now 
stands as a debtor in the books of the union for $355.6 million 
(£127 million). The probability of further heavy net gold 
losses is enhanced by the fact that there are now three extreme 
creditors, Belgium, Italy and Portugal, whose cumulative 
surpluses are at or above their quotas. In the light of this 
fact it would seem to be high time that the management board 
of EPU decided what should happen in such cases. They 
are no longer the improbable exception that seemed to be 
expected ‘when the EPU agreement was negotiated. 


* * * 


Steel Allocation Unchanged 


In form, the steel allocation scheme to be introduced by 
the Ministry of Supply on February 4th is hardly changed in 
any detail from the scheme abandoned in May, 1950. 
Estimated steel supplies during each quarter of the year 
will be divided into “ block” allocations to each Govern- 
ment department responsible for production ; each depart- 
ment will further authorise the purchase of steel by consumers 
according to their steel requirements for work to be carried 
out during the coming period. The steel consumer may then 
sub-authorise his suppliers to obtain steel for components or 
ancillary equipment they are supplying for the authorised 
work he has in hand. There are three forms of exception to 
this pattern. Certain industries, such as the ball-bearing 
suppliers, will receive bulk allocations of steel for their 
common-service products, instead of gathering together all 
the authorisations and sub-authorisations that would eventu- 
ally flow down to them. A “small quantities exemption 
scheme ” will make it possible for very small quantities of 
steel—up to a ton of heavy plates and smaller amounts of 
other products—to be purchased without any permit; and 
“licensed small consumers ” using less than 25 tons of steel 
a quarter, may apply to the Ministry’s Regional Controllers 
for licences to buy their supplies. 


The allocation scheme is not, as has been suggested, based 
upon any 1946 pattern of consumption, but upon estimates of 
current requirements. It seems likely to have other defects: 
these were examined in a note in The Economist last week. 
It will not come into effect for two-and-a-half months ; when 
it does its effects in allaying-public complaints about the 
steel shortage, as distinct from the real scarcity, may depend 
to a large extent upon the supplies that it ensures to small 
consumers. These account for only about a quarter of the 
steel used in the country, but they are often the most defence- 
less in times of general shortage, simply because they have 
little contact with steel producers and may be unimportant 
customers even of steel merchants. In general, too, they 
are unlikely to have been able to gather any considerable 


stocks for themselves during the period of “ anticipatory. 


buying ” last spring. 
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Living on Capital 
The theme of the erosion of British ing 
under the combined influence of inflation and :,, 
the present laws and at the present high rates 
familiar one through the repeated warnings of economists a4 
oe, LOMISts an 
company chairmen. The results of an inquiry by the Feder. 
tion of British Industry now provide ample fac: y3! evidens 
both to drive home the argument and to put in perspective rh, 
many complaints about “ excessive” profits that isnore o. 
extent to which industry is living on capital, 
sample survey covering eighty companies wit! 
totalling over £1,000 million, is set against the 
ground of the problem of replacement costs of capital ascer 
in time of inflation. In assessing costs for the cee = 
of taxable profits, businesses are allowed nothing for the 
higher cost of stock replacement nor for the differenc. 
between depreciation allowances based on historical ‘edie a 
fixed assets and their much higher actual replacement ee 
The.survey seeks to measure this shortfall, and the manner af 
its financing, in the selected group of companies. fe 
_ The starting point is an estimate that fixed assets standing 
in the books of the 80 companies at £127 million in 1938 
were worth £315 million at 1949 prices. The real worth x 
that date of corresponding assets shown in the 1949 accounts 
at £197 million is then estimated by two alternative methods. 
one of which gives a figure of £304 million (and therefore 
indicates a slight reduction in real worth over the eleven 
years) while the other gives’ a figure of £356 million (and 
therefore suggests a 13 per cent increase in real worth), 
Parallel calculations for current assets suggest that a book 
valuation of £137 million in 1938 represented £378 million 
at 1949 prices, which compares with £414 million of current 
assets shown in 1949 balance sheets and there valued a 
approximately market prices. On this basis, of the {257 
million increase in money values of current assets during 
the eleven years, only some £36 million represented 
actual physical expansion—the remaining {221 million 
merely representing the increased cost of financing the prewar 
volume. Taking the two groups together, the real worth of 
assets in 1949 was £718-£770 million compared with £693 
million in 1938, all at 1949 prices, These calculations yield 
the conclusion that between £268 million and {£291 million 
of-additional finance, with the higher figure more probable, 
was required merely to keep the prewar physical capital 
intact. The survey then shows that’ £199 million of this 
sum was found by the ploughing back of current profits ; the 
financing of the remainder, together with the expansion m 
other assets, required £163 million secured in roughly equa 
proportions from three sources—share issues, borrowings, 
and increases in tax reserves. The companies estimated that 
the depreciation needed to maintain fixed assets on the basi 
of replacement costs in 1949 was £427 million, whereas the 
provision actually made was £189 million—leaving a dete: 
ency of £238 million, none of which was covered by additions 
to reserves, since these additions were not even enough . 
finance the increase in stocks alone. Yet the proportion ® 
profits ploughed back was doubled in the last four years ® 
the period, rising from 144 per cent in 1945 to 28 per cell 
in 1949, while the proportion distributed dropped from % 
per cent to 224 per cent. 
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* * a 


Home-Truths about the Deficit 


The Stamp Memorial Lecture, delivered this vend 
Professor Lionel Robbins, lived up handsomely to the tra 
tion that it should be topical—by focusing upon 


fundamentals of the problem of the balance of payments 


Although Professor Robbins began with the over-simplies 
unrealistic first principles that appear to be the sine qua 
of an academic discourse, he very quickly warmed up 


t0 
hottest issues of current events and controversy. The lecture 
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sid not have been better in its form or timing. It was a 
sygstating attack on the attempted divorce of domestic from 
srernal economic policy. Professor Robbins pointed out 
bat the traditional mechanism for securing harmony between 
nrernal and external economic conditions had been put out 
¢ action—except for attempts to adapt internal expenditure 
. the requirements of external balance via the budget and 
re direct control of investment. The mechanism of monetary 
ntrol had until recently been forgotten. In conditions of 
vious scarcity of capital, we had more or less frozen’ the 
merest structure—until these last few days when the first 
fens of a general thaw had become apparent. In our attempts 
> control our balance of payments, Professor Robbins 
ggested, “ we had been driving our car through difficult 
«war country with the steering: gear out of action, the 
heels lashed rigidly in one direction, our only means of 
yilibration an occasional stop every few months for the 
heels to be unlashed and turned at another angle—while 
inisters stood on the roof and delivered salutary exhorta- 


ns 
4 


Professor Robbins admitted that now, when the reserves 
e in such immediate danger, there is a strong case for 
frect action to curtail imports while financial policy is being 
ought into play ; but im his judgment direct planning of 
be external balance is a policy that has very severe limita- 
ns. Direct control tended, he said, to be “ behind the 
n.” It was only when a crisis was on the way that action 
as taken. 

Hence the vulgar, spectacular nature of that side of 
economic life nowadays, with its big men flying about 
wildly in aircraft, its grandiose conferences, its last minute 
compromises, and its penumbra of high politics even over 
consignments of canned meat and sardines. 
he need, he said, was for a mechanism sensitive to change 
om day to day and therefore producing adjustments to 
verse movements while they are still small and do not call 
t the heroic “ all-or-nothing ” method. Professor Robbins 
gested that this mechanism would be found in monetary 
bicy. “ When in surplus expand, when in deficit contract.” 
at must be the chief rule of monetary systems that attempt 
maintain external balance at fixed rates of exchange. Pro- 
sor Robbins was prepared to consider the alternative of 
wing fluctuating rates of exchange but had serious doubts 
but Its immediate practicability in Britain. He thought 
itain should fight for the pound at the present rate by all 
t means at its disposal. He therefore welcomed the steps 
ently taken to put the monetary mechanisms into opera- 
in, though he thought the Government had not gone nearly 
enough. “To stop inflation is the paramount need of the 
pment in the economic sphere. If we meet it, which we 
n do very easily if we only have a mind to do so, we still 
¢ a future of high promise. If we do not, then I fear 


daw » meee . 
F cays are numbered, certainly as a great power, perhaps 
as a stable society.” 


* * * 


tter Terms of Trade 


The terms of trade moved sharply in Britain’s favour 


th when at long last the fall in world commodity 
‘S Was retiected in amr appreciable fall in import prices of 
ms ‘teriais. Previously, the Board of Trade’s index for 
‘ Prices (19§0=100) had fallen modestly from its 
Ib > in June to 138 in’ September ; but in October 
9 Th ve points to 133—the sharpest monthly fall since 
n : _‘2W material component declined even more 
‘th _ reached a peak of 176 in May and had fallen 
Y September ; last month it fell by 15 points alone to 
Sra other hand, food prices rose, regaining their 
han og July 5 prices of manufactured goods were 
hanged _ The price index for all exports also remained 
ds. ros a 25 (1950= 100), though that for manufactured 
© Sy @ point. The rise in prices secured for 
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metal and engineering products and other manufactures was 
partially offset by a fall of two points in the export price of 
textiles. The net effect of the different import and export 
movements was an improvement in the terms of trade by 
four points. The cost of imports per unit of exports is now 


12 per cent less than in May, when the terms were at their 
worst. 


_ These trends in prices put into perspective recent trends 
in Britain’s overseas trade. Exports last month reached a 
new record of £235 million, and this level was achieved 


INDEX NUMBERS OF IMPORT AND Export PRICES 




















(1950 = 100) 
Prices of Imports Prices of Exports 
sit Be 
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Tobacco Sp ag | Textiles | 
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Oct..... | 135 11g =| = 6146 125 11s |) ls143 106 
. The ratio of import prices to export prices. A rise indicates an adverse movenie nt. 


Source: Board of Trade. 


without any significant rise in export prices. The volume 
of exports was 6 per cent higher than the third quarter 
average. Textile exports were more or less maintained at 
the same volume as in the previous quarter, but their value 
fell slightly. Exports of wool piece-goods were 17 per cent 
smaller by value, but cotton exports and other textiles 
expanded. Once again, the main increase during the month 
occurred in metal and engineering products. The vehicle 
group increased its exports from an average of {38% million 
in the third quarter to £454 million in October ; more new 
cars were shipped abroad and more ships were sold.to foreign 
owners. -Machinery exports increased from £31 million to 
£33 million and the tonnage was 7 per cent larger than in 
the preceding three months. Larger exports were also 
recorded by the iron and steel and the non-ferrous metal 
groups. 

The value of imports in October, on the other hand, 
increased by £25 million to £363 million, despite the sharp 
fall in import prices. Raw materials rose by £1,000,000 to 
£159 million ; particularly large quantities of timber, pulp, 
rubber and crude petroleum were received. Food and tobacco 
imports increased by nearly {3,000,000 to £116 million. 
The largest increase was the seasonal rise in tobacco imports. 
Receipts of wheat and coarse grains declined ; those of sugar 
were also smaller than in the third quarter of the year, owing 
to seasonal factors, but they were still above last year’s level. 


= * * 


The New Import Quotas 


It has taken the Board of Trade a fortnight to work out 
the details of the new import cuts. The quotas for the 
various items affected were announced last Tuesday and 
they are valid for the period November 8, 1951, to June 30, 
1952. Only those goods that were actually in transit before 
November 8th will be admitted without an import licence. 
The licences will be applicable to all countries previously 


included in the liberalisation list. As expected, the biggest_ 


cuts have fallen’ on food and manufactures. The accom- 
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by continuous process 


Twenty-four hours a day, every day in every week, 
this mile long two-way conveyor is in service from 
docks to works feeding the zinc distillation plants of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation. 
The largest producers of primary zinc in the 
United Kingdom, Imperial Smelting Corporation 
produce over 70,000 tons annually. 
To provide this important base metal so much in 
demand by essential industries they are operating a 
continuous process and working to maximum capacity. 
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U.K MEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION | 
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snving table shows the actual quotas for the eight-month 
: riod “the quotas calculated as an annual rate, and the annual 
<# of imp -. from the same list of countries during the first 
«ix months of this year. “The last column shows the quotas as 


s percentage of imports, both.based on annual rates. Imports 
of tinned hams will be restricted to under 20 per cent of their 
-urrent rate. meat products and canned meat to under 60 per 
cent, offal to under 40 per Cent, and tinned fish to 33 per 
cet, Apples will also be cut to under 20 per cent, other 
fresh fruit and vegetables, as well as edible nuts, to about 
95 per cent. Chocolate preparations and sugar-fat mixtures 
vill be reduced to under 20 per cent, cocoa-butter and raw 
cocoa to about 40 per cent. British biscuit and confectionery 
manufacturers are Clearly going to have a lean time. 

Among manufactured goods, imports of apparel are 
to be cut to 35 per cent, footwear to under 40 per cent, and 
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arpets to under 20 per cent. Drugs, and medicines, glass- 
are, imitation jewellery, paper and board and typewriters 
are all to be reduced to 40 per cent, or less, of their current 
ates of imports, and sports goods and toys to 25 per cent. 
Details of the cuts in raw materials are still not available, but 
hey are said to be “not very great.” Imports of dressed 
ather will be allowed im at the same rate (by value) as in 
te first half of this year, and the quantities of veneers and 
ywood, imported privately, will generally be at the same 
ate of imports as in the twelve months to June, 1951. 

The new licensing system is open to criticism on grounds 
M unfairness in the method to be adgpted for allocating 
hdividual licences. This is to be done on the basis of actual 
mports during the first six months of this year. This period 
Sone of sharply falling commodity prices, when any 
‘udent manufacturer or importer would have scaled down 





Ss Tate of purchases and ‘used up amy stocks he may have 
cumulated. Thus the prudent trader is likely to be cut 
coda than the imprudent one who bought con- 
asten ¥ ifresp 


: ective of price. The cynical will reflect that 
pYernment regulations seem invariably to put the wise and 
sighted at a disadvantage. 


* * * 


pearer Coal— 


9 If the sainers? wage claim for some £30-£35 million were 
needed in full, it would add roughly 3s. 4d. a ton to the 
:-. costs of deep-mined coal. The union has asked for 
mctease of 238. g week for underground day workers, £1 
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a week for surface workers, and 3s. a shift for underground 
piece workers. Negotiations have only just begun, but some 
increase appears inevitable ; since this may be dated back to 
the date of application, its effect is likely to fall upon coal 
costs from now onwards. The delay between application 
and award generally involves some loss for the National Coal 
Board: miners can receive their arrears of wage increase in 


a lump sum, but the NCB cannot recover higher prices for 
coal it has already sold. 


Presuming that the Board’s offer;or the eventual settle- 
ment, is anything approaching the miners’ demand—dmore 
moderate increases totalling £25 million have been men- 
tioned—higher prices for coal cannot be avoided. In the 
second quarter of this year—the latest period for which 
accounts afe available—the NCB made a profit on coal, 
before charging interest, of 3s. 4d. a ton ; but provisions 
for miners’ pensions, for loss on imported coal, and for profits 
tax, plus the interest due to the Minister of Fuel and Power 
in respect of compensation, brought the surplus down to 
£3,105,145, or something over 1s. 3d. a ton. In the third 
quarter, the loss of £1,225,000 on imported coal will not 
appear in the accounts, and this entry may not reappear 
before the first quarter of 1952. But the provision for 
miners’ pensions, which has been running at £500,000 a 
quarter, will certainly increase: in the first few years of the 
new scheme it will cost some £5 million a year, later falling 
towards £3 million. During the third quarter the mining 
costs for roof supports, general stores and repairs will prob- 
ably have increased, owing to the rise in the price of steel. 
Coal proceeds will have suffered this year, probably by some 
£6 million, from the reduction 4h exports, since coal sold 
overseas still commands about {1 a ton more than the same 
coal sold at home, There certainly seems no chance of carry- 


ing extra labour costs of perhaps 2s. to 3s. 4d. a ton without 
an increase in price. 


Higher prices for coal are immediately reflected in costs 
of transport, electricity, gas, and more gradually in costs 
of iron and steel. Their effect upon general industry is less 
direct, since they constitute a tiny proportion of most 
industries’ costs ; but the effect is cumulative. While coal has 
to be imported from America and India at perhaps £8 to £9 a 
ton, and the NCB sells it at an average of 51s. 6d., 
there is an obvious case for arguing that the home consumer 
buys—and wastes—it too cheaply. But wage increases so 
far, though they have some effects upon individual output 
and the working of extra shifts, have not checked the decline 
in the industry’s total manpower ; one quid pro quo for a 
wage increase should certainly be arrangements for wider 
admission of Italian labour. 


. * rs i 


—And Steel? 
Whatever the effect of future increases in the price of 


coal, steel: prices in Britain’ are once again getting out of © 


proportion to the industry’s costs. This warning is given 
in the British Iron and Steel Federation’s statistical bulleti 
for October: 


Notwithstanding the general increase which came into 
effect in mid August, British steel prices still do not fully 


reflect the sharp rise in the cost of imported raw materials 
due to devaluation and other causes. 


The larger imports of iron ore that have built up the 
industry’s stocks this autumn were purchased at the end of 
1950, but in many cases bore considerably increased freight 
charges, owing to the rise in shipping freights this year. The 
ore that the industry is purchasing for next year must be 
expected to be considerably more expensive ; 1952 seems 
certain to be a year in 
considerably exceed supplies, though these should improve 
after 1953. Despite the increased use of home ores—and 


* . 





which demand for’ iron ore will 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 


which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
+ between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce, 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1 
* Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East, oe 
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the cost differential between home and foreign ore Must h 
increased sharply during the last twelve Months—the ad 
industry’s greater reliance upon pig iron means that the 
largest possible supplies of foreign ore must Continue to be 
brought in. The steel price increase in August, moreover did 
not make provision for the increase in the home pric r 
scrap that shortly followed it. Next year, of course. neal 
ture upon expensive foreign scrap will presurnably be lower 
simply because Germany will not export as much. 

The Federation’s bulletin makes some :n 
parisons between British and American stec! 
traces the course of these prices; they were roughly 
comparable in 1948 in terms of dollars, but since that time 
—largely, of course, owing to devaluation—British steel hys 
become much the cheaper. The Federation comments: 


It is hardly to be expected that so wide . 


ULL, 


teresting com. 
prices.. It abso 


Margin betwee, 


the prices at which steel products are supplied to the man. 
facturing industries in the two countries can be maintained 


indefinitely, 


This statement was to be expected. It has, incidentally, ay 
indirect bearing upon the arguments recently aired by ste! 
merchants that the present level of prices is subsidising sted 
consumption in, for example, the motor industry, and that 
price more closely related to market demand might cop. 
siderably relieve the present steel shortage 


* * * 


£18 Million for Unilever 


The Unilever issue, brief details of which were given 
in these columns last week, is one of the biggest industria 
financing operations in the London market since the wa. 
It took the form of an issue by Lever Bros. & Unilever 
Limited, the British partner of the group, of £14 million 
of 4 per cent debenture stock 1960/80 at 96, and an offer 
to ordinary stockholders of one new {1 share at 30s. for every 
four held, representing a total of just over {18 million 
Lever Bros. & Unilever NV, the Dutch partner of th 
group, is also raising fresh money, but only in the form d 
equity capital—Fl. 43,044,000 offered at 133 per cent. The 
UK company’s decision to raise so much by loan capital bas 
obviously caused the directors some heart-searching. There 
is, of course, an important tax advantage in being able 
set off the debenture interest charge against profits, instead 
of shouldering an additional tax burden by way of profit 
tax on dividends paid on new Ordinary share capital. 0 
the other hand, the company’s capital structure 1s 00¥ 
becoming very highly geared. 

It was, of course, the debenture issue—lists for whist 
opened and closed on Thursday—that provoked the markt 
disturbance discussed in an earlier note. ‘The gross yield 
£4 4s. 10d. per cent to redemption in 1980 offered no chanc, 
in the market conditions established by last Monday morning 
for the “stags,” and underwriters obviously expected ® 
participate substantially. After all, the Whitbread 4 
cent First Debenture Stock 1964-84, issued at 98} earlier ths 
month, was still freely available at 943, free o! stamp. 
ings in the Lever new Ordinary shares began last Mond 
at 15s. to 16s. premium. On the assumption that the eee 
cent dividend will be repeated, the new shares yield ba 
6 per cent, a return that has seldom been obtainable ; 
Lever Ordinary stock. The directors state (at the : 
of the company for the current year to date are satis act 
as regards turnover and profits and that, in the absence 
unforeseen circurhstances, profits for the year i ex 
the average for the past three years. As the figures “S 
year in that period showed a regular rise, these sccms 
hint that the record figures of last year may 10% be a 
in 1951. However, as earnings in these three you's 
altowing for additional profits tax assuming |" a 
—averaged 104 per cent, the 134 per cent aividen 
not be in danger, te 
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Agreement on Engineering Wages 


Though this week’s wage increase in engineering will 
add its contribution to growing industrial costs, the accept- 
ance by the Confederation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions of the employers’ offer is a matter for satisfaction. 
The history of wage negotiations in the engineering industries 
since the war has not been a happy one, and labour relations 
in some parts of the industry, partly as a result of this, have 
not been good. The last arbitration award on wages did not 
prove satisiactory: engineering workers who imagined it 
would apply to most people in the industry were embittered 
when in fact it gave higher earnings to only a small section, 
and even in form it was am increase that tended to. benefit 
the mediocre worker and give no advantage to the most 
ficient. The result was the adoption of go-slow tactics, 
resulting in lock-outs by some employers ; the issue was 
finally circumvented by many employers who in various ways 
contrived to pay more than the agreed wages. 


This new agreed increase—11s. a week for male workers 
anda second week’s paid holiday, while concomitant increases 
for youths and women are still under discussion—should at 
least mean what it says. The employers are setting aside 
the equivalent of one-fiftieth of each man’s pay to finance 
the second week’s paid holiday: this raises some doubt 
whether the longer holiday can in fact be conceded in 1952. 
The cost of these concessions to the industry as a whole may 
amount to some £70 million: it appears that “ skilful nego- 
tiation” upon the part of the trade union representatives 
induced the employers slightly to increase their original offer. 


* * * 





Anxiety in the Garage Trade 


In recent weeks some spokesmen of the garage trade 
1 have expressed further anxiety about the exclusive dealing 
t schemes by which a large majority of filling stations in this 
y country have agreed to sell only one or a group of brands of 
1 motor spirit. They have been uncertain not so much about the 
e 

v 


agreements now offered—which, as shown in The Economist , 


of October 20th, are generally much less binding than 
similar “ tied garage ” schemes in other countries—as about 
as some possibly “ hidden”. significance. What, they ask, do 
te the oil companies really intend ? Esso, as the oil company 
t0 perhaps first in the field with exclusive dealing—it began to 
id conclude agreements in July, 1950—this week fully 


its fxplained its own scheme in an attempt to answer these 
On questions. 
“ efore the exclusive schemes began to be drawn up, 
7 probably 20 to 30 per cent of filling stations bought all their 
ich petrol—which in any case is “ pool” and of standard quality 
Ket —lrom one company, though this did not necessarily denote 
i a desire to continue to do so when branded petrol comes 
ce, back. Esso began to urge exclusive dealing to obtain 
fconomies from working its delivery fleet—larger road tan- 
kers, setting down greater quantities of petrol at fewer stops, 
obviously promote efficiency—and also, by assisting the 
dealer to “improve his business,” to expand their own sales 
through each retail outlet. Most of the exclusive dealing 
eeteements are quite informal, and all may be terminated by 
he dealer at short notice. In some cases the oil company 
s advancing loans to the dealer for major reconstruction of 
oo MS garage 


>: these agreements, too, could be terminated by 
— off the loan (and a dealer transferring from one brand 
7 ho another, for example, would. have little difficulty in getting 
oe ‘sistance from his, new supplier), Esso this week set its 

“¢ against the cash inducements and bids that have been 


ere rn 35 in the trade—such as yearly cash advances for 
ia ee paid in advance, without any scrutiny 








x oad money is actually spent in this way. One of 
wie “smen said that “ contributions ” were made only 
rm. . Work carried out, since “you can’t buy business.” 
company will continue to supply “ split dealers” who 
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supply petrol of other brands as well; nor will it offer 
preferential discounts to the “100 per cent” dealer. 


These assurances-should to some extent allay suspicions 
in the garage business, though the nervousness of a weak 
trade towards the closer approach of its powerful suppliers 
is not always easy to calm. It has been asked in the trade 
whether the next development will be the so-called “ TBA ” 
agreement covering tyres, batteries and accessories. In the 
United States, for example, such agreements cover the exclu- 
sive sale of Atlas tyres, a brand owned by a group’ of oil 
companies. No such development at present seems likely 
here—and the oil companies specifically disclaim it: in this 
country, in any case, tyres are sold to a very large extent 
outside the garage trade through factors and tyre houses. 
Though some of the oil companies have purchased garages 
on a considerable scale in other countries where the system 
is growing, ownership of garages does not appear to be con- 
templated here: in the United States, indeed, the trend is 
in the opposite direction. 


* * * 


Air Tourist Troubles 


The unexpected breakdown of the talks on tourist fares 
in London last “September has made it necessary for the 
International Air Transport Association to call a special 
conference meeting at Nice on Tuesday. Since the London 
meeting, the main North Atlantic operators have been 
carrying out kite-flying operations, some of which imply— 
though they do not mention—an intention to secede from 
IATA if their proposals are rejected. Whatever agreements 
may be reached by the airlines at Nice will need approval 
by each of their governments. The London talks broke 
down because the American Civil Aeronautics Board notified 
the two American operators, Pan-American World Airways 
and Trans-World Airlines, that it would not sanction any 
scheme that restricted the frequency of tourist flights. At 
a previous IATA, conference it had already been agreed to 
restrict the number of flights to four a week per operator 
during a six-month test period. Whether the CAB dictum 
came as a surprise to the American delegates, it was certainly 
not expected by other operators who had come prepared to 
discuss matters like seating density and fares on the basis 
of four flights a week and not on,the basis of unrestricted 
frequency. 


The break-up of the meeting was followed immediately by 
an announcement by Pan-American that it would introduce a 
North Atlantic tourist service from next April, whether 
international agreement was reached or not. The company 
has at intervals repeated this intention, coupled with the 
forecast of a bigger reduction on the standard fare than the 
rough 30 per cent favoured by non-American operators. 
Last week, TWA issued a cautiously worded announcemént 
of a similar service at a fare even lower than that promised 
by Pan-American. In this country, BOAC is converting 
five Constellations for North Atlantic tourist service 
and chose the same time as TWA to announce that it, too, 
intended to introduce a tourist service in the spring. These 
statements may have some significance because until Pan- 
American threatened independent action next spring, 
opinion favoured the start of tourist fares next October. 
Yet it is more likely that the members of IATA do not take 
Pan-American’s threat too seriously. A new service of this 
kind must be approved not only by the operator’s own 
government but also by that of the country into which it 
flies. This fact would make unilateral action on any inter- 
national route by any one airline in open defiance of the 
rest difficult if not impossible. _ Perhaps this thought 
prompted Sir Miles Thomas, who is chairman of BOAC and 
president of IATA, to describe the Pan-American campaign 
as “ adolescent ” and “ naive.” Such a sharp rebuke caused 
surprise even among those who felt that it was deserved ; 
it must be hoped that these preliminary exchanges will clear 
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the air so that when the delegates meet next week there will 


be no doubt about the ground on which the negotiations are 


taking place. This ought to improve the chances of 
agreement. Poe 


A New Ford Tractor 


The Ford Motor Company’s tractor line at Dagenham 
is expected to change over to the production of a new model 
next month. The work that has been put into this new 
model, the second to be produced by the company since the 
war, is a measure of the importance that motor manufac- 
turers attach to the tractor market. It is not an easy one 
to satisfy, because variations in soil, terrain, climate and the 
farmers’ evenly distributed preference for three different 
forms of power unit make it difficult to produce in quantity 
a standard model that will satisfy all requirements within 
a given power range. The Ford company has been working 
towards a design of this kind for many years, and the new 
tractor represents an attempt to obtain factory economies and 
long runs by standardising the components, and particularly 
the engine components, of the three different power units. 


The tractor can be fitted with a petrol, a vaporising oil, 
or a diesel engine and the three engines will be made on 
a single production line. They have been designed with the 
greatest possible measure of standardisation; the main 
differences, of course, relate to the fuel system but these 
have been reduced to a minimum by giving the diesel and 
the vaporising engines the same bore and stroke and simply 
a different cylinder head. This is the first venture of the 
Ford organisation into diesel engine production ; the Fordson 
Major tractor has been available with a diesel engine built 
by another company. Some indication of the production 
economies expected from the tri-purpose engine is suggested 
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costs £547 compared with £445 for the petrol 
vaporising oil models of the Fordson. The diese! aia 
Nuffield costs £727 as against £552 for a diesel engined 
Fordson. The Ferguson tractor made by the Standard 
Motor Company is a much lighter machine. 

The motor industry produced 117,000 o{ the 120,009 
tractors built in this country last year, and ay ste! shorta 
curtailed car production, manufacturers with tractor le 
have relied on increasing their oytput to maintain employ. 
ment. But now shortage of materials has affected these lines 
too, and production at Dagenham is 20 per cent below the 


planned level. The prospects of further cuts . 
ing allocation of steel is an inauspicious omen {or the intro. 
duction of the new tractor. Under norma! conditions th 
agricultural implement industry would have :) compete for 
what steel remained after the essential needs «; defence and 
of the main export industries had been satisfied. The 
volume of tractor export (they are a top priority import 
in foreign markets) may, however, give manulacturers some 
grounds for claiming preferential treatment. Last vese 
86,500 tractors were exported and in the first ten months of 
this year the figure has reached 93,000, with big orders sti 
outstanding. ; 


d the impend. 


Shorter Note 


Over the first nine months of 1951 the planners’ forecast 
of a 4 per cent increase in industrial production was not 
fulfilled. That is the conclusion to be drawn from the index 
of industrial production produced by the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service, which has now reported ipon 
production in September. This shows the expected recovery 
after the holiday month of August ; its “A ” index reached 


. 14§, 16 points higher than in August and 2 points higher 


than in September, 1950. On a working day basis, however, 








deter 


beate 







by the price of the new tractor. The diesel version, without 
power take-off and headlamps, is listed at £552, whereas 
the old diesel tractor was more than {100 dearer. Redesign 
has increased the price-of the petrol and vaporising oil 
versions by about {£20 but has provided them with more 


both the “A” and “B” indices indicate that production 
in September this yeaf was lower than in any other month 
of 1951 except January and August. Over the first three- 
quarters of the year industrial production, as measured in 


(whe 


CCES 





power. 


Tube investments.—Record figures in 
production, turnover, exports and profits, 
which jumped from - £7,175,122 to 
£8,694,400, were achieved by Tube Invest- 
ments in the year to August 4th. Satisfaction 
with these excellent results is tempered, 
however, by the directors’ comments on raw 
material shortages, which grew in severity 
during the year. Towards the end ofthe 
year even output at a reduced level entailed 
drawing upon steel stocks. Consumption of 
stocks has continued since; to quote the 
report, “until it is known that substantially 
greater steel supplies will soon be available, 
the uncertainty of the outlook for the steel 
tube division in particular causes concern.” 

The decision merely to maintain the 
ordinary dividend at 25 per cent may mark 
this uncertainty, but it is probably associated 
also with the needs of capital development 
and the reinforcement of reserves. About 
£2,000,000 was spent last year on buildings, 
plant and equipment and the estimate of 
£2,600,000 for outstanding contracts suggests 
no slackening of pace. To finance develop- 
ments at home and abroad, £5,000,000 was 
raised by an issue of 45 per cent £1 prefer- 
ence stock last December. Fresh capital 
funds and the year’s appropriations to 
revenue reserves of over £1,750,000 have 


The vaporising oil version of the Nuffield tractor 


period of 1950. 


Company Notes 


Strengthened the group’s liquid sition. 
Cash resources have risen from £2.945,225 
to £4,216,058, the book value of quoted 


investments from £1,506,551 to £2,211,115 
and tax reserve certificates total £2,500,000 
against nil. Stocks have risen from 


£11,532,453 to £13,058,602 and debtors from, 
£6,856,249 to £8,432,081—movements that 


suggest increased turnover and higher prices. 


. Year ended 
. & Aug. 4, 

Consolidated earnings :—~ rt 11" 
bie Sey eee ne gare 1,145,193 3,664,400 
Total income (i... 05 sk ees ike 7,571,453 9,039, 
Depreciation ..is...40iviceeves 1,150,283 1,263,211 
SORRUON 5 oy 8s) sc ovmabcas ves 3,583,223 4,732,894 
Group éarnings for ordinary stock.. 2,370,629 2,430,130 

inary dividends ............ 487,298 472,936 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 25 25 
Rétained by subsidiaries ......, 227,698 803 
General reserve. ........ceecuss 500, J 
Added to'carry forward ........ et 1s2 ate 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 17,278,231 18,103,979 


Net current WS oes Cee cd SES 4 

Stocks. biwks Wc 11's32'488 Ly osteeg 
16 Sh erihwetou teh seyenn aes 2,945,225 4,216, 

~nerpebdiens LEP EP OC Ee 25,620,473 28,511,991 

Ordinary capital. 2% s0e......0 3,293,986 3,412,668 


£l erdinary stock at 116s. 3d. yields £4 6s. per cent. 
t 


The accounts show the changes arising 
from the sale of Tube Investments holdings 


this index, was only 3.5 per cent higher than that in the sam 


ueoTe 


ucper 


in Stewarts and Lloyds on the vesting of the 
latter company in the Iron and Stee! Corpo 
ration, This rupture of 2 long and fruitful 
relation between the two collaborators might 
conceivably be capable of mending if a new ears 
Steel Act is passed. That is to gaze ahead a 
long way. Meanwhile, the British Iron and 

Steel stock which Tube Investments received her 
for its holdings of Stewarts and Lioyds 
deferred stock has been sold ‘0 yield book 
surplus of £684,324, of which £650,000 ws ‘. 

reserve. 

Perrhe ra %s statement will be cagetly 
examined for light upon the effect of sted 
shortages upon production, particularly 
steel tubes, in the current yc: is 


¥ 


Glaxo Laboratories.—In 2n exhaustive wa 
Statement Sir Harry Jephcoi, the cui 
of Glaxo Laboratories, emp ).sises that re 
group’s activities have shifted from a 
manufacture and sale of food producth, be 
net profit margins are low, to (he prow’ 
of pharmaceutical preparations a 
<7 ¢ play’ an importint part. re 
success of this policy can be measured by OF 4 
fact that the volume of salc> 10 1951 wee crt, 
more than five times that of 1947; ® 
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Drawn by A. R. THOMSON, R.A. 


Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “stuff”, in humans and in material, that 
etermines the quality of paper. ‘Take Frank Johnson*, the 
beaterman, for example, Superintending the beater floor 
(where the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
rials into. a watery mixture technically known 
, Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory 


reports and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 


stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 

perience that must then gauge-precisely the 
iration of the preparation treatment on which 
iniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
> paper-machines. | 

Johnson «ame to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
tars ag young man. Apart from war service (“‘finish- 
it in the gunners”’) he’s been there ever since, 


1 aS a Se 


nen vor 


atch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 
‘ough his fingers before giving the signal for it 
ay to the paper-making machines, there’s no 
ow he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
ie mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
. whether it be for the many hundreds of 
Papers, books and magazines that are printed on 
per in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
st everything from soap to. cement. 


nd runs it 
LO O! 
eed to ash 


poth he any 


=> The whole wealth of Bowaters crafismanshup, experience and 
yy - = = research in the art of making paper—the “ know-how’ in shori 


~* ——is freely al your service. 


a THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


“| BRITAIN+ CANADA- AUSTRALIA « SOUTH AFRICA - U.S.4-NORWAT + SWEDEN 
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it’s only fair 
to warn .-. that the new Sobranie 
you Straight Cut Virginia 


will make you a confirmed smoker for life. 
There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 
ts Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 
to the Virginia 


SOBRANI 
vogue of today. ents 


straight cut 


* * * 
virginia 











but have you 
proved if? 


If your business uses duplicating, you 
are probably convincedthat you know 
which duplicator will give you the 
best service — but have you 

proved that your conviction is right? 
Roneo believe that the only way 

to arrive at a true answer is to have a 
contparative test of all duplicators in which you are \y 
interested—including, of course, Roneo ‘500°, We know that a side by- 


side test will prove beyond doubt the great advantages of Roneo ‘500°. 


@ Considerable saving is running costs. @ Really automatic inking, giving 

continuously even work without stopping to re-ink, @ Interleaving, with 

blotting or other paper to prevent smudging, is unnecessary. @ No proofing. 

The very first copy is usable. @ 16,000 copies from a Ib. of ink @ Quick clean 

colour change in 25 seconds. @ Better standard of work with greater speed. 
Write fer booklet “Let's take a back seat”, which cives users’ 


reports on Roneo ‘SOO’ that may help a. to economise. 


TWO MODELS: FOOLSCAP AND THE WIDE POLICY (PRINTS 
ON PAPER 18” » 14") 








RONEOLTD: I7 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON: W.C.I 
Telephone: HOLborn 7622. Branches throughout the country. rewi34 
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ELECTRICITY 


Why is there 
a Plant Shortage? 


DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY is still increasing 
more rapidly than supply. There is still a severe 
shortage of generating plant. 

The post-war plant shortage was inevitable. 
In 1941 the Government ordered that no new 
power stations should be built except for war 
emergency needs. They knew then that this 
would mean a plant shortage at the end of the 
war and exonerated the supply authorities from 
all blame. New power station construction 
started in 1945, But a gap of four years had 
to be made up. 


If the gap was to be bridged by 1952, then, 
from 1945 onwards, it would have been 
necessary to have doubled the pre-war annual 
record rate of construction (765,000 kilowatts, 
in 1938). This was impossible. 
power station takes four or five years to com- 
plete. Materials and manpower were short. 
Factories had to be converted back to peace- 
time needs. Exports had to have priority. The 
early post-war years were full of difficulties for 
the heavy electrical plant manufacturers. 

The following figures show what was in 
fact achieved. 


A modern 


CALENDAR YEAR NEW PLANT ACTUALLY INSTALLED 


kW (s.0.) 
1946 307,000 
1947 340,000 
1948 566,000 
1949 703,000 
1950 965,000 


NEW PLANT PLANNED 


1951 & 2 2,150,000—2,650,000 


(Two years) 


And now the new Rearmament Programme 
has increased demand still further. The gap 
will be closed. Industry is capable of attaining 
the higher rate of plant construction now 
required. If plans for new plant go through 
smoothly in the coming years, there should be 
an end of power cuts by 1956. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
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‘They found 1,20 
tons of me.... 


they didn’t know | 
they had?’ If 


teagd 














The director of a South Wales firm that takes a pride 
in its good “ housekeeping ” made a personal tour of 
his works in search‘of scrap shortly after his colleaguts 
had made what they thought —------------ 
was a clean sweep. 

He found 1,200 tons of good 
scrap in the form of obsolete 
machinery, surplus stores, un- 
used sidings, and nriscellaneous 
equipment that hadn’t been 
thought of as scrap at all. 

See what you can find. If we 
don’t turn our scrap into. steel 
we shan’t get the steel our 
industries need. 


Scrap Merchants will help with dismantling and colleci™ 


Speed the 


SCRAP 


Speed 
the Steel 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the id 
British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Sreet, London, 5.¥4 
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eriod the money value of sales 
nae Re only two and half times for greater 
a “y in production and processing justi- 
4 cons derable reductions im selling prices. 
+4 consi 


expansion in trading © profits from 
2979,6]2 £4,125,655 in the latest 
“) year arises almost entifely to a 
= of export business. The value of 
eles ‘ncreased. by only 8 per cent 
2 > volume they were 25 per cent 


wg rt sales increased by 60 per 
© im value and doubled im volume. The 
Fars consider that the imcrease im the 
ry dividend from 174 to 225 per cent 
Poefied and appropriate ; im the chair- 
ioe e board of directors should 
lyays be given freedom to recognise in 
widend payments the greater risks attaching 


ban's words, © 








substantial and widespread trading over- 
as.” 
Years to June 30, 
1950 1951 
idated earnings - j £ 

Tiaing profit 3,279,612 4,125,655 
ep 3,321,902 4,227,433 
Depreciation 403,342 453,418 
ation 1,516,717 2,260,796 
Groap earnings for ordinary stock.. 594,809 651,315 
anaes divident ie: 76,649 94,068 
idends (per cent) ... 17} 224 
; by subsidiaries ....... °23%213 96,771 
Fadel dha coe. 250,000 555,464 
Adtad to cafry forward ....ss<e 74,664 27,783 
) in 3,124,548 3,627,542 
Net current assets _... 2,685,029 4,036,937 
Ktocks .... 2,524,038 3,283,412 
tas . 1,214,052 1,313,605 
heserves 3,441,678 4,642,058 
796,350 796,350 

rdinar ui 78s. Od. yields £2 17s. per cent. 


‘The chairman points out that: the com- 
pny’s recent achievements owe a good deal 
“the general economic climate of overseas 
arkets” and “although no falling off in 
siness in the near future is foreseen, con- 
Pued expansion at the rate experienced 
ring the past few years is not to be 
pected.” Such, however, is the company’s 
mfidence in the future that it has under- 
ken 10 spend £1,700,000 on increasing 
anufacturing facilities, The British 
barmaceutical industry may have to face 
mpetition not only from the United States 
t also from the reviving German industry. 

10s. ordinary 
sboratories have 
bnths, and the 


stock units of Glaxo 
fluctuated in recent 
yield at the current price of 


le fs. 5 of just over £2 17s. per cent shows 
f at future returns have been discounted a 
bsiderable way ahead. 
rs) + 
Birmingham Small Arms.—Companies 
aged in the motor, engineering and allied 
des have enjoyed prosperous conditions in 
pO-51—at least in terms of conventionally 
wated profits. Birmingham Small Arms, 
pose imerests embrace many activities in 
J field, reports a striking advance in 
ing profits for the year to July 31st from 
»/64,503 to £2,801,731. In the previous 
vm year a change in the basis of valua- 
h ior work in progress resulted in a reduc- 
Years to July 31, 
ree 1950 1951 
awh : £ 
ow long Te 1,764,503 9,061,731 
ahr eal a 2,095,341 2,892,147 
Se -++e ses seegualal 568,292 611,414 
oe een 850,000 1,420,000 
eS 606,697 686,199 
~ @imary divi nd her cent) eae 10 10 
m ordinary stock at 418. yields £4 18s. per cent. 
Bin trading nr 
a ae Profits of £344,672, so that, 
* — S of the preliminary statement, 
? “son between 1951 and 1950 should 
+7) dat into account.” After taxation has 
. ts toll of £1,420.000 ; 000. 
a subsid . m 3 > against £850, > 
iGiary compa i 
a WAdace cs pany has retained 


pital reserve 
Pin & capital » Met profits have 
ae. So ane < 79,502 to £686,199. As 
pene PtOPriations are not detailed in the 
> 1S impossible to calculate what 


proportion of net profits are freely available 
for distribution ; the ordinary’ dividend, in 
any case, has been merely maintained at 10 
per cent, to which it was raised from 7} per 
cent a year ago. 


Last June, the Iron and Steel Corporation 
announced its intention to exercise its option 
to acquire three of BSA’s subsidiaries which 
were manufacturing fine steels in Sheffield ; 
the Corporation and the company then 
entered into negotiations on prices and the 
date of transfer. The full report must be 
awaited for news of the development of these 
Megotiations ; they will in any event be 
affected by the changed political climate. It 
may reasonably be assumed that BSA; with a 
wealth of experience on defence orders in the 
past, will have a significant part to play in 
the rearmament programme. This fact 
should maintain the group’s earnings ; 
whether it will lead to a significant increase 
in dividends is perhaps another matter. 


* 


Prices Trust.—The fall in retail sales and 
the recent fluctuations in wool prices suggest 
that the multiple tailoring concerns may face 
more difficult @ading conditions after the 
comparative prosperity of 1970-51. The 
accounts of Prices Trust do not provide any 
contrary evidence to this view. In the year 
to June 30th group trading profits of Prices 


Trust jumped from £1,010,327 to £1,596,106 


and those of its operating subsidiary, Prices 
Tailors, from £906,599 to £1,493,418. Much 
of this advance in profits arose from a record 
level of sales when consumers attempted to 
forestall further rises in wool prices. They 
seem to have bought well, for the chairman 
claims that “ cloth purchases made before the 
rise enabled the company to avoid alterations 
in selling prices which have constantly 
remained very much below the Board of 
Trade maximums.” But the fact that the 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 
40 per cent on £776,250 capital as increased 
by the rights issue last December suggests 
that the directors feel the need for caution. 


Years to June 30, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated earnings :— 


4 . 
SOME ROE iin ick cae asven 1,010,327 *1,596,106 
RODE GROUGNE. CS cc chine ivcctcs 1,054,916. 1,610,133 
Depreciation ............ 106,631 175,530 
gO es EP _ + 495,920 611,702 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. . 225,841 191,109 
Ordinary dividends ...... aes 140,800 163,013 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 4 40 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 204,276 55,015 
Added to carry forward ........ 145 1,131 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 
Net current assets 


3,491,421 4,919,187 
1,599,179 1,462,143 


DN een Cin wivenwikuuen ws 3,043,830 4,314,716 
Cat cheese ced ak een edsenes 35,417 515,774 
NE Steer os ints donde s 1,416,500 2,492,085 


Ordinary capital .............. 640,000 76,250 
* Before providing £500,000 for contingencies on forward 
contracts. 


5s. ordinary stock at 31s. 3d.xd yields £6 8s. per cent. 


If more difficult trading conditions lie 
ahead, after the fall in-wool prices in April 
and May and their subsequent fluctuations, 
interest will be centred upon the group’s 
stock holdings. At the end of the financial 
year, stocks “as valued by the officials of 
Prices Tailors” were shown in the group 
accounts at £4,314,716, against £3,043,830 
a year earlier.. This is a heavy commitment, 
and in view of continuing uncertainty about 
wool prices a provision of £500,000 has been 
made from profits for “contingencies on 
forward contracts.” Stock values at June 
30th were taken at cost or “ where necessary, 
at the market values ruling on that date,” 
and the chairman’s statement leaves it to be 
inferred that some adjustment of values was 
called for to make good the fall in wool prices 
that occurred in the second quarter of this 
year. He does not conceal the fact that con- 
ditions in the clothing trade since June have 
been “much more difficult” than twelve 
months earlier. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


British Funds Price, 
and 


YIELDS 


Net 


Price, Vieid, wae 
Nov. 14, Nov. 21, Nov. 21, N om 21 
Guaranteed Stocks | 195] 1951 1951 | “G0” 
n) 
pis ays sd 
War Bonds 23° 100#% 100% | - | Oll Oe 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 i 1013 7,2 1 63 
War Bonds 23%...| 100 | 1008 | |. |1 0 le 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 1 0 3);2 6 4 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%' 101% 100% 018 2;2 1 4 
Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Funding 12%) 100} | 100g | 010 3/1°7 2 
Nov. 14, 1952 i } 
Serial Funding 13%| 1008 | 100% | 015 0 ll 10 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding ....} 100 99} 01911;116 9 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 23% 1018 | 1008 | 1 1 51:2 7 66 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | ; 3. 612 2 Os 
Funding 23% 1008 100g* | 012 4/115 664 
June 15, 1952-57 L7% 212 12 @3 
Nat. Defence 3%, 1023 1048 413 3';215 6be 
July 15, 1954-58 18 11:23 ti 
War Loan 3% .-| 1043 100§ 19 1;218 4 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 110 3'219 ll 
Savings Bonds 3%%.} 953 95 $+ 26;:4M Se 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 2 07!:3120 9 
Funding 24% 95% 94481212 1,317 2e 
April 15, 1956-61 {118 8:3 3 62 
Funding 3°, o14 90} 219 8'|410 4e 
April 15, 1959-69 2 4 5,314 10% 
Funding 3°; 93} 92} 2 49:3 15 66¢ 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 23 4:31 Ol 
Funding 4% .+| 1023 101} 119 1:3 17 2e 
May 1, 1960-90 2-4 3138 Ol 
Savings Bonds 3° 9k 904% 217 5,4 8 Te 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 2 4 ‘tise l 
Savings Bonds 23% 88} | 88§ | 2 & 8|314 4¢ 
May 1, 1964-67 24 8:310. 4 
Victory Bonds 4% 1033 102 119 5:3 17 9s 


Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3°; 


89% 


212 9'4 4 3Se 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 249:316 22 
Consols 4% .... 95% 944 1240/34 4 If 
Conversion 34% .. 85# 83} 22814 ite 
Treasury Stk. 24° 624 6lf aS Ti4 3 ¥ 
aiter Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury. Stk. 3% 133 724 2° 8. 144-827 
after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 34%.; 933% | 923 | 2 4 81319 Se 
June 15, 1977-80 2 4 0/' 318 1! 
Redemp. Stk. 3%. 82} 80] 28i1;4 1 @e 
Oct., 1986-96 2°53 5:36 93 
War Loan 34%....| 84&*| 823° | 2 4 9/14 5 2f 
Consols 24% ..| 6% 62% 22014 0 3 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 8&9 884 29 014 0 Oe 
April 1, 1968-73 2 5 $6) 3 4.58 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd..| 883 878 a°S3+3.3F Se 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 24 81'3% O03 
Brit. Elect.3}% Gtd.' 94} 933 23 9\318 Ge 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 2.3 21;3 0 lil 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.,, 825 82} 210°7;}; 4.3 Se 
July 1, 1978-88 2.6 6;319 9 
Brit. Tpt. 3%, Gtd..; 89} 83 | 29.0'4 0 Oe 
April 1, 1968-73 || 12 5 5/316 5 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 8g 84 |2 71:4 O 2 
May 1, 1990-95 }2 510';319 ll 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34% .| 979 97 2 1.4}3 15 We 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 21 0;3 15 8) 
Brit. Iron & Steel 94% 953 (23 9/1319 Ze 
34% 1979-81 23 4,38 93 
(ce) To earliest date. (f) Flat vield To latest date. 
(nm) Net yields after allowing for tax at 9%. 6d. im ¢. 


(s) Assumed average life 12 years 6 months. * Ex dividend. 


Last Two 


" Price, | Price, Yield 
Dividends Ordinary Nov. 14, Nov. 21,; Nov. 2], 

Stocks 1951 1951, 1951 

+ 2. 
(a) (6) ©) ¢ . 
ee” £ s. d. 
40 b| 20 aAnglo-Am. 10/- & 8 315 0 
25 6} 5 a@Anglo-lIran {1..; 5§ 53 sa. 2 
20 ¢ Tha\Assoc. Elec. £1. | 90/- 86/3 |412 9 
27ke 7ha\Assoc,. P.Cem.{1|108/9 109/44 '5 0 7 
35 ci 45 ciAustin 5/-.... 33/9* 33/8 |615 4 
720 b| 5 aBass {1...... 141/3 140/- |6 16 0 
40 c| 5 aBoots 5/-... 4/3 24/3 4 2 6h 
9c 7 a\Br. Celanese 10/-| 32/6xr 32/- | 216 3 
12 b} - 8 aiBr. Oxygen {1..| 94/- 90 /- 4 &€i11 
Sal 7biCoatsf1..... 58/1, 56/3 | 4 8 10 
6}b| 5 aCourtaulds £1..| 47/6 | 46/6 (416 9 
6ja' 16}5'Distillers 4/- ...| 22/- 21/3 44 8 
15 c| lise\Dunlop {1.....| 63/9 62/6 512 6 
10-c} 2sciFord41...... 51/103 51/10}, 4 16 5 
lijc| 22$ci\Gen. Elect. {1..| 94/6 92/6 417 4 
21 b| 1 aiGuinness {1.... 143/14 1358/9 | 412 3 
15 a| 174b|Hawker Sid. £1) 38/- | 37/6 | 5 6 “8 
9b| 3 aiimp. Chem. £1.| 50/- 48/6 |419 0 
18}b} 134a\lmp. Tobacco {1| 95/- | 95/- |614 9 
746} 5 a\Lancs. Cotton £1) 42/6 42/6 |517 8 
l3ic} 5 ajLever f1..... 50/9* | 47/6" | 513 8&8 
15 e| Ta'Lon. Brick {1..| 61/3 | 60/- |5 0 0 
15 a| 60 bMarks&Sp.A5/-| 91/- | 89/6 | 4 310 
8b 8a@P. & O. Def. {1.; 47/6 | 46/6. | 41l % 
Tal 17}5)P. Johnson 10/-.| 44/- | 42/- | 519 1 
+5 a| +7}b\"Shell” Stk. {2.| 92/6 | 93/9 |5 1 8 
12ja| 12}0\Tube Invst. 41.;. 6* | 5H") 4 & O 
20 ¢| 5 all. & Newall {1.| 95/- | 92/6 |}4 6 6 
& q 0 c\Union Castle {1| 41/6 | 42/6 | 414 0 
50 cl 20 a\U.SuaBetong{1) 61/10}, 60/- 1613 4 
10 b} «=. gai Vickers {1.....| 48/3 | 46/6 | 5 7 6 
2736) 15 ajWoolworth 5/-.| 454 | 45/- | 414 5 
(a) Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Div. for whole mer 
(h) Yield basis 20% after capital bonus. (A) Yield basis 


10%. (p) Yield basis 10§% Aiter capital bonus. 


* Ex divide 


nd. 


t Free of tax. 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS 
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BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY 


STEADY INCREASE IN. TONNAGE MILLED 
FAC TORS AFFECTING EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS 


annual general meeting of 
the Blyvooruitzicht Gold 
, Limited, was held in 
November 20, 1951. 
mes, chairman, presided and 
: the gold mining industry 
producing mines were in- 
the year by a.shortage of 
n increase in unit working 
ctors had an important bear- 
n at your mine and retarded 


f expansion of operations and of 


_ nevertheless, possible to in- 


nnage milled steadily and as a 


cher gold output and extra 
es of gold at enhanced prices, 
working revenue imcreased by 
10,007,728 and the net profit 
. £7,564,603.. Although the 
tion and lease consideration 
ximately 69 per cent. of the 
dividend disbursements 
£200,000 and the un- 
ince was increased by 
943,899, which is more in 
present and future require- 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
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til 1948, 


nting on the position at the 
1 like to refer to the policy 
company in the early stages 
1¢ property and to the general 


pment and mining operations 


plans included the sinking of 


is from both of which it was 
ndertake normal underground ° 


Work ‘was accordingly started 


. | Shaft and in 1938 on No. 2 


ome 5,000 and 7,000 feet 
n the eastern and western 


osequent war conditions and 
difficulty of acquiring addi- 
nd equipment, it was decided 
ispend sinking operations at 
{ conserve resources for the 

he reef from No. 1 Shaft. 
high values disclosed war- 
ediate erection of a unit of 
plant for the crushing and 
‘rom development operations 
inance the cost of further 
Sinking was recommenced at 


n 1944 and in the following 


' of a connection made with 
vest from No. 1 Shaft, it was 
‘dance with the mining regu- 
nmence stoping operations. 


nent from No. 2 Shaft was, 
ded for various reasons, such 


very of plant and equipment 
nce of troublesome water- 

and did not reach material 
By this timéthe 
ons had increased appreciably 

rion of the eastern half of 
¢ the seventh Jevel had been 


‘ere were already indications 


‘onally high values of the 
were tending to decline in 
a advanced towards No. 2 


areholders are aware, subsequent 
‘om that shaft has confirmed 


‘he area, although very satis- 
‘sistent, are mot generally as 


“the seventh level. 


. FRAMES ON THE GENERAL TREND OF BEVELOPMENT 


high as those disclosed in the No. 1 Shaft 
area. This has already had some effect on 
the grade of the reserves and of the ore 
milled, which, as you know, has declined 
somewhat in recent years. 

The sinking of sub-incline shafts is at 
present proceeding satisfactorily, byt a few 
years must elapse before the next series of 
levels is sufficiently opened up to contribute 
any material tonnage of ore to the mill. 

During this period, therefore, the mill ton- 
nage will be supplied from the area above 
There remains a substan- 
tial tonnage of high-grade ore in the avail- 
able reserves in the eastern half of the mine 
but the proportion of stoping operations 
conducted in the western half will increase 
materially during the next few years. The 
yield will, therefore, depend to an increasing 
extent on the values which have récently 
been and are now being disclosed by the 
extension westwards of the existing levels. 
Values exposed in drives to the west of No. 2 
shaft, which averaged 253 inch-dwt with 98.8 
per cent. payability during the past year, have 
continued in recent months to be below the 
avérage for the mine. This trend will have 
the effect of reducing the average value of the 
available reserve when ore is- blocked out in 
the new areas and will result in a fall in 
yield when these blocks in due course 
become. available for stoping 


IMPROVEMENT IN TONNAGE MILLED 
MAINTAINED 

I have dealt at some length with the trend 
of mining operations and development 
results in order that shareholders may appre- 
ciate fully the present grade position at the 
mine and its probable effects on the operating 
results during the years in the immediate 
future. It will be obvious to you, however, 
that total gold mining revenue will be 
determined by the tonnage milled as well as 
by the yield per ton. During the year the 
extensions to the reduction works were com- 
pleted and the hoisting capacity at No. 2 
shaft was increased substantially. The steady 
improvement in the tonnage milled which 
occurred throughout last year has been main- 
tained during the early months of the current 
year and in the absence of a deterioration in 
the supply of electric power or of an aggrava- 
tion of the mine’s present water difficulties, a 


further improvement should be recorded 
when additional non-European labour 
becomes available. 

Furthermore, shareholders have already 


been informed that gold mining revenue 
may in about two to three years’ time be 
augmented by income from the sale of 
uranium. It is estimated that an additional 
2d. per share will, as a result, become avail- 
able for dividends each year over the follow- 
ing ten-year period, during which complete 
repayment will be made out of uranium 
revenue of-a loan of some £2,500,000. As 
you are aware, this loan is being arranged 
through the Atomic Energy Board for the 
purchase and erection of the uranium plant. 

The building programme to _ provide 
further living accommodation for both 
European and non-European employees has 
now reached the stage when the company 
may pride itself’ on a model township 
adequately equipped with up-to-date 
amenities which should attract new 
employees to the mine. 
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CURRENT YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Details of operations during the first four 
months of the current financial year aré as 
follows: tons milled 438,000 ; yield per ton 
12.980 dwt; revenue per ton milled 
161s. 11d.; working costs per ton milled 
44s. ; working profit {2,582,101 to which was 
added £152,125 in respect of additional 
revenue from sales of gold at enhanced prices 
and sundry revenue of £17,212, giving a total 
profit of £2,;751,438 ; development footage 
14,597. A total of 5,520 feet was sampled on 
the carbon leader, of which 5,210 feet or 
94.4 per cent. was classed as payable averag- 
ing 48.9 dwt over a channel width of 12 
inches. The average value of the footage 
sampled in the drives west of No. 2 shaft 
since the close of the year is 262 inch-dwt. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





KEYSTONE KNITTING 
MILLS (1928) LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Keystone Knitting Mills (1928), Limited, 
— held on November 20th, at Elstree, 

erts. 


Mr H. N. Lewis, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said : — 


It is my pleasing duty once again to inform 
you of a further improvement in the trading 
results of your company. Our trade con- 
tinued to expand, and you will, I hope, be 
imbued with a feeling of satisfaction when I 
tell you that the combined sales of the parent 
company and subsidiary company during the 

, period covered by the accounts now under 
review have increased by no less than 26 per 
cent. over the previous year’s turnover. 
Exports increased by about 25 per cent. We 
are now reaping the benefit of the production 
from the additional plant which has been 
installed during thé past few years. 


Our profit from trading, at £235,692, is 
£53,776 up on the previous year. This, I 
consider, is most gratifying when one con- 
siders the difficulties experienced during the _ 
year so far as our raw materigis were con- 
cerned. I reported to you last year that 
“Nylon” was in short supply and it still 
remains so. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit after providing for expenses 
of administration, etc., depreciation, and 
taxation, amounted to £45,547. A dividend 
of 5 per cent. has already been paid on the 
Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary 
shares, and it is now proposed that you con- 
sider the payment of a further dividend of 
5 per cent. on these shares, making a total 
yell pee of 10 per cent., and also that a 
divi of 20 per <ent. be“ paid to the 
deferred shareholders, 

The consolidated balance sheet, as at June 
30th last, discloses a very satisfactory state 
of affairs. 

I am quite sute you will agree that our 
fixed assets are valued on a very conservative 
basis. 

Our liquid position has gained strength as 
the result of the further successful trading. 

The general condition of trade during the 
past few months has not been inducive to 
further development, but the confidence in 
“ Keystone” products which has been built 
up over a périod of many years is such that 
I anticipate sales will be maintained at a level 
which will enable me next year to report 
sufficient profits to pay dividends at the same 
rate as this year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
MR S. G. MENELL’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


n the course of his speech at the 
eighteenth annual general meeting, held in 
Johannesburg on November 16, 1951, -Mr 
S. G. Menell, the chairman, referred to the 
strong liquid position of the company and to 
the reserves totalling £3,889,000 disclosed by 
the balance sheet at June 30, 1951. In addi- 
tion, the market valuation of investments 
showed an excess over cost of £581,000, while 
the surplus of current assets over liabilities 
amounted to £1,370,000. 

In his review of the company’s principal 
interests, the chairman dwelt at some length 
on the prospecting activities of Middle-Wit- 
watersrand (Western Areas) Limited in The 
Western Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, where the pioneering work undertaken 
had been fully justified by. the results 
obtained. Firstly, there was the Sand River 
area, where the group administers two 
developing mines. Secondly, the Lucas 
Block, where we can look forward to the 
establishment of further mining operations 
to the south of Stilfontein, where, as 
announced in June of this year, arrangements 
with the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited, have been made for 
the financing of any mining lease companies. 
Thirdly, there was the Van den Heeversrust 
area, where there are good prospects of prov- 
ing the existence of a payable area west of the 
Freddies North Lease. In twelve months 
over 32,000 feet had been drilled in 10 bore- 
holes, and this rate was being maintained. In 
addition, investigations jointly with other 
companies had yielded encouraging results, 
which indicated the possibility of a further 

mining lease area to the north of the 
Harmony Mine and had established rights to 
participation in other potential lease areas. 

Mr Menell reported that the No. 1 shaft 
at the Virginia Mine at its present depth of 
3,183 ft. was now less than 600 ft. above the 
expected reef horizon, while the No. 2 ‘shaft 
at 2,909 ft. should reach the reef in less than 
300 ft. The No. 3 shaft had reached its final 
depth, and development work therefrom had 
been commenced at 1,538 ft. 

At Merriespruit, the intersection of water- 
bearing fissures had involved delay, but the 
No. 1 shaft had attained 2,300 ft., or well over 
half the anticipated depth. 

Both the Village Main Reef Gold Mining 
Company (1934) Limited and Eastern Trans- 
vaal Consolidated Mines Limited. had earned 
substantially larger profits, and the latter 
company had resumed payment of dividends 
with a distribution of a 5 per cent. dividend 
in respect of the year to June 30, 1951. 

The company’s producing  base-metal 
mines had achieved notable success in the 
year under review. Associated Manganese 
Mines of South Africa Limited had almost 
doubled its profit at £1,119,412, paying divi- 
dends totalling 170 per cent. Consolidated 

Murchison (Transvaal) Goldfields and 
Development Company Limited had attained 
even more spectacular results, diyidends for 
the year to December 31, 1950, of 140 per 
cent. had been followed by the distribution 
of an interim dividend of. 320 per cent. actual 
in respect of the following half-year. 

In the Northern Transvaal, investigation 
of a copper zinc occurrence had indicated 
the existence of a small payable ore-body, 
and arrangements were under way for initial 
production, while further prospecting would 
continue, 

The company was the major shareholder 
in West African Aluminium Limited, and as 
the result of pioneering work initiated in 
1938, it now had the satisfaction that the 
project was accepted as a practicable 


conomic enterprise. It envisaged _ the 
establishment on the Volta River, in Gold 


Coast Colony, of a hydro-electric power 


station, coupled with harbour facilities, of 
which the estimated cost of construction 
was of the order of £60 million. ‘The re- 
lated aluminium works and bauxite mines 
were likely to involve a further £40 million, 
and in this they were associated with 
the Aluminium Company of Canada. These 
large-scale plans weuld have far-reaching 
effects on the aluminium requirements of the 
sterling area and upon the economy of the 
Gold Coast Colony. 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 

Steady improvement was being maintained 
despite persistingly difficult trading condi- 
tions, of which the steel shortage was the 
most serious and intractable. Consolidated 
Glass Works Limited had notably improved 
in efficiency and had earned a profit of 
£106,787. 

Improved results were also reported by 
Irvin and Johnson (South Africa) Limited, 
Anglo-Alpha Cement Limited, South African 
Torbanite Mining and Refining Company 
Limited, and the Union Lime Company 
Limited. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that 
the directors were able to include in their 
report a recital of the agreement reached with 
the South African Coal, Oil and Gas Cor- 
poration Limited. Your company originally 
sponsored the investigation of the production 
of oil from coal 16 years ago, and in 1937 
the late Mr A. S. Hersov, presiding as chair- 
man at the annual general meeting of your 
company, said: “I venture to say that the 
establishment of a South African oil industry 
based on. coal is of national importance. 
Investigations have proved that the abundant 
reserves of cheap coal could be converted 
into oil by processes which have proved to be 
efficient and economic in other countries, par- 
ticularly Germany. Our ordinary peacetime 
requirements are increasing rapidly and any 
interruption in supplies will paralyse indus- 
try and commerce. The long lines of com- 
munication between the sources of supply 
and the Union make this country particularly 
vulnerable.” 

These remarks by our late chairman have 
equal if not greater application today and in 
wishing this project every possible success I 
wish to record the satisfactory nature of the 
protracted negotiation with the Union 
Government. Your company has been 
appointed consulting mining engineers and 
consulting mechanical and electrical engineers 
to the colliery which SASOL will operate. 

The chairman moved the motion for the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was seconded by Mr H. C. Drayton, who, in 
the course of his remarks, said: “Shareholders 
can, I believe, be pleased with the pioneering 
spirit and achievements of their company— 
the oil from coal project, the discovery of 
new major gold-bearing areas, the’ initiation 
of an important scheme for the production of 
aluminium, are only some of the principal 
ventures for which our company has had the 
primary responsibility, for which_our com- 
pany has for many years carried the chief 
burden, and for which--our company can 
claim most of the credit. It is ventures of 
this kind which require initiative, imagina- 
tion, courage, and invariably, above all, 
patience, that have been the keynote of our 
company’s growth and for Which we owe a 
debt of gratitude to those who are piloting 
our company and managing its affairs,” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION 


RECORD BEET CROP 


The fifteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of British Sugar Corporation 
Limited was held on November 20th ‘in 
London, Sir Alan Saunders, O.B.E., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: — 

At a time when maximum production from 
the land of this country is a matter of vital 
importance to us all,-it is a great pleasure to 
be able to record the valuable contribution 
which the sugar beet crop has made and will, 


I am sure, continue to make. Not only 
was the 1950 beet crop the largest in 


total- tonnage ever grown in this country, 
but—what is perhaps of greater importance 
—-the production of roots per acre was 
17} per cent. higher on average than any 
previous year. The total yield of roots 
delivered: was 5,216,282 tons, or 694,142 tons 
more than the previous record yield of 
4,522,140 tons in 1946, whilst the production 
of roots per acre averaged 12.81 tons, or 
almost 2 tons per acre higher than any other 
year. Furthermore, it is pleasing to report 
that the quality of the roots was good both 
in regard to sugar content and purity of 
juice. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Dried sugar- beet pulp is a_ valuable 
by-product of the industry, and is in great 
demand for feeding to livestock. It is the 
cheapest feeding stuff of its kind on the 
market. Experts consider its feeding value 
equivalent to that of oats, and in view of the 
fact that production amounted to no less 
than 338,000 tons, the contribution made to 
the general feeding-stuffs position can be 
appreciated. In addition, a very large 
quantity of leaves and ~ crowns—about 
4,000,000 tons—was made available to 
growers for stock food, and 213,000 tons of 
molasses were produced, 

In spite of the speed with which the huge 
beet crop had to be processed, it was very 
encouraging that sugar extraction was greater 
than in previous years. Improvements in 
plant and careful supervision by the works 
managers and their technical staffs contributed 
to the record tonnage of sugar which was 
produced. This amounted to 374,207 tons 
of white sugar and 330,298 tons of raw sugar, 
a total of 704,505 tons. 

Early in 1951 unfavourable weather held 
up work on the land and the present crop 
got away to a_poor start. In spite of this, 
however, I am glad to say that prospects at 
the moment are for a yield slightly above 
average, and sugar beet growers are now 
much more optimistic about the outcome of 
this year’s crop. 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY 


It is not always realised how important our 
industry is to the nation, not only as an aid 
to agriculture but as a dollar saver; and it 
is estimated that the value of the corporation’s 
sugar in the year under review was at least 
$80,000,000. 

I announced last year that our programme 
of re-equipment and modernisation would 
involve expenditure of between £9 million 
and £10 million. During the year capital 
expenditure amounted to £1,805,000. This 
sum exceeds the amount spent the previous 
year by some £700,000 and is again larger 
than in any year since the Corporation’s for- 
mation. eet 

The installation of new equipment, includ- 
ing automatic controls and labour-saving 
devices, is going ahead in order to reduce 
the seasonal labour requirements, which, 
during the last three years, have been reduced 
by 1,650 men. 

The report was adopted. 
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DEBENHAMS LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 
MR G. M. WRIGHT’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of Deben- 
hams Limited will be held on December 13th 
at the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, Lon- 
don, W. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr G. M. 
Wright, A.C.A. 

I think we may congratulate ourselves in 
having succeeded in not only maintaining 
but expanding our turnover, with the result 
that we are able once again to show an in- 
crease in our net profit. 

The directors’ report shows a balance on 
profit and loss account of the parent com- 
pany of £1,747,783, an increase over last fear 
of £149,636. Debenture interest, trustees’ 
fees and directors’ fees £75,842, and the 
amount required for national taxation, both 
current and future, £1,085,000, are deducted 
leaving £586,941. The balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year is £401,713, 
and after paying the preference dividends and 
the interim dividend of 4d. per share on the 
ordinary shares, there is available a balance of 
£697,442. The directors recommend that 
£50,000 be placed to reserve and a final divi- 
dend of lid. per share be paid on the 
ordinary shares, making Is. 3d. per share 
for the year. The resultant carry-forward is 
£406,817. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Once again, however, I have to draw your 
attention to the very heavy taxation burden 
that your confpany has to bear. The figure 
of £1,085,000 is £185,000 higher than last 
year owing principally to a further increase 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. in the rate 
of tax on distributed profits which dated 
from January 1, 1951, and the increase in 
the standard rate of income tax as a result 
of the Budget introduced last April. You 
will notice that the amount under this 
heading is no less than twice the net amount 
distributed to our shareholders and if to that 
figure is added tax deducted from salaries 
and wages and purchase tax charged to 
customers, you will appreciate the enormous 
sums for which your company is responsible 
to the Government. These commitments in 
respect of taxation exert, by themselves, a 
very heavy pressure on the company’s finan- 
cial resources making the maintenance of a 
strong liquid position imperative and, as 
the report of your directors shows, the 
increased -charge for profits tax and income 
tax allows no scope for a higher distribution 
by the parent company. 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


Attention has been frequently directed to 
the steadying effect on our earnings which 
we derive from the fact that all grades of 
business—high-class, medium and popular— 
are represented in our organisation. Alio- 
gether we control 84 companies, comprising 
with their branches 110 separate establish- 
ments. They include, in addition to the 
London- and suburban houses, the high- 
class businesses of Marshalls Ltd. and 
Bobby and Co. Ltd., and their subsidiaries, 
as well as the Plummer Roddis Group and 
numerous other well-known businesses in 
the Eastern Counties, the Midlands and 
elsewhere. 

The Chairman, having dealt with the 
balance-sheet of the parent company, and the 
consolidated profit and loss account and 
consolidated balance sheet of the whole 
organisation, said :— 

am sure our shareholders feel confident 
that the organisation is well placed to meet 
those and. difficulties of a financial 
nature which are ever present in these days 
of rising expenditure and heavy taxation. 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Peter Brotherhood Limited, was held on 
November 20th in London. 

Mr A. M. Neal, JP, ACGL, 
A.M.I.C.E., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: From the balance sheet you 
will note that current liabilities amount to 
£392,931, against total .current assets of 
£1,290,134, a surplus of current assets over 
curtent liabilities of £897,203. 

The value of our sales for the year was 
over 30 per cent. greater than last year’s 
figure, and the net trading profit for the year 
before providing for taxation amounts to 
£340,942, against £246,040 in 1950. This is 
a matter on which I think the shareholders 
will, naturally feel some satisfaction, but 
whether the profits earned in the near future 
are likely to continue at this figure, will 
depend, among other things, of course, to a 
great extent upon the incidence of the re- 
armament programme on our activities an 
upon a ready supply of necessary materials. 

Of this trading profit of £340,942, the 
profit and loss account shows that provision 
for taxation absorbs £197,650, against 
£133,500 in 1950—a further reminder of the 
increasing drain on the cash resources of 
industry—leaving us with a net profit, after 
taxation, of £143,292. 

In my address last year I pointed out that, 
although the board had hitherto felt it their 
duty to remain in line with the wish of the 
Government that dividends should not be 
increased, nevertheless, if the conditions 
(including that concerned with the freezing 
of wages) under which in the past the wish 
of the Government had been complied with, 
should cease to have effect, your board would 
feel freed from the obligation entered into 
some four years ago. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


£166,977, together with capital reserves 
amounting to £269,408, have, in effect, been 
ploughed back and are employed as capital 
in carrying on the business of the company; 
it is, of course, on this greatly increased 
capital that the profit has been earned. 

As to the future, the accounts show that 
the business has been well maintained. ‘We 
have an excellent order book for all depart- 
ments, which at our present rate of output 
should provide work for from two to three 
years. We see no reason, therefore, why we 
should not enjoy a continuance of prosperity 
for some time. 

The report was adopted. 





CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS - 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER TRAFFIC EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of The Cal- 
cutta Tramways Company, Limited, was held 
on November 19th, in London. 

Mr D. E.\Webb, F.C.A.,; the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: During the 
year under review our balance on general 
revenue account increased by some £20,000. 
This was mainly due to an increase in traffic 
receipts of £66,000, partially offset by an 
increase’ in working expenses of £44,500. It 
is proposed to pay a final ordinary dividend 
of 34 per cent., free of tax, making 6 per cent. 
for the year. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet, 
stocks and stores have increased by £120,000. 
This is largely accounted for by the purchase 
of components for the new tramcars, and the 
collection of stores in connection with the 
re-alignment of the junction at Esplanade. 
The 30 new trams are now in service, and 
their cost will be transferred to rolling stock 
account during the current year. 

During 1950 we carried 324 million pas- 
sengers. That is a very large figure, but, 
during the first six months of 1951 we have 
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The report was adopted 





SWEARS & WELLS 
IMPROVED PROFITS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary annual genenj 
meeting of Swears & Wells Limited. ws 
held on November 15th in London, Mr Cyril 
J. Ross, O.QBE. (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : — 

Improvement in the company’s profits and 
state of liquidity have taken place during th tn 
year under review. and ti 

The consolidated profit of £317,935 com essent 
pares with last year’s figure of £215,195—a then 
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consisting of the general reserve now’standing into opposition of the company and“it was experienced in the latter ho! of te year. 4 . 
at £230,926 and the carry forward at clear that, in the long run, the continuance of The report was adopte- ——— 

ad 
ROTISSS | JPSTABLISHED Civil Servant, Administrative Class, middle MN 
DARIS. YOUR OWN OFFICE, secretary, telephone, etc., when husite abae good Pctg scm Py ee or acts. and high 
visiting France. Four vacancies in beautifully furnished, well pacovetn 8 He ’ 2 BP ns dt and appearance ex eptionally ¥ 
equipped suite of offices off Champs Elysées, his service offered to range of knowledge P eitietive organising ab!''') cape fi 
ten companies only, of completely diverse interesis.—Box 806. | decision. and power of comuand.—triease: commun'-ate wit) TOT 
\ j Baer ogg etl an pry CEeeeeeties, with world-wide | = era ec 
- erests, electric welding 3" ‘ks promising execu 
4 vacancy "tor: a Personal y eos to te Makactan  tittaae | roe <n good background, seeks us3 tral ing oi 
University Degree, preferably a works and general technical back- | ‘aapeeiaes 4 uP hj gore schon eepecialitics, b costae. ie 
ground, Administrative ability essential.—Write, giving detaily of | quction pele i ath org OL de MM 636 Strand Hous Lone) 
age, qualifications, experience, etc., to Box K4684, A.K. ADGYV.,, ; abour control. x MM/dv0, 
212a, Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. ay em! 
yee penahc saint se RE aa j randy 
OUNG Chartered or Costs Works Accountant required by | Ts LADY WHO BOUGHT a bottle of J.V.R. © star Brant 
engineering firm in Watford area, to assist in developing and | 37s. 6d. got first-class brandy and saved 65. 6d +3 
maintaining new cost systemn.—Please reply to Box 785, i cost 19s. 3d. 
%, 
ay me 
—- 
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THE BOON‘ 
noTICES 
ae UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
are rhe New Towns and their Probiems ” will be given 


i ort H Lord Beveridge at 5.30 p.m. on December 4th at the 
ity ion: Senate House (entrance from Malet Street 
W.C.1). The Chair will be taken by the Rt. Hon. 


WITHOUT’ TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


CRhOWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


er required by the Government of Gold Coast 
of Commerce and Industry for two tours of 18 
first instance. Salary according to qualifica- 

, im the seale £992 to £1,335 a year, including 

it allowance £60, Free passages and liberal. leave 
ituity on satisfactory completion of service of £25 
Candidates must be educated to Matricula- 
possess considerable accounting and commercial 


t 


f1SSI REE 


y letter, stating age, full names in block ietters, 
us of qualifications and experience and mentioning 
' rown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
a ) letter M.28572.C. The Crown Agents cannot 
<nowledge. all applications and will communicate 

nts selected for further consideration. 


| ANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
‘LANNING OFFICER (RESEARCH) (A.P.T. VII~ 
required on the Headquarters’ Staff of the County 
ent 
University Degree (preferably in Economics, 
il Theory) is essential. Candidates should be 
of Town and Country Planning and well 
survey techniques. Experience with a Government 
Planning Authority or Research Institute an 
include: direction of the work of junior staff, 
earch material and preparation of comprehensive 
variety of planning topics. 
ng the names, addresses and qualifications of two 
one should be present employer), to reach the 
Officer, East Cliff County Offices, Preston, by 


‘THE [N BOUGH” (Frazer) and Boswell’s ‘‘ London 
two of the new limited de-luxe Editions now avail- 

it oo} s, collectors and connoisseurs. Magnificent bindings 
f leather, tooled in gold in striking individual designs, 


Superb g r Xmas and all occasions. Will be sent post-free, 
; : money-back guarantee if not approved.—Studley 
Press (E.( well, Surrey. 

BoAn D women under 25 years of age are required for posts 
da 


tors in the Market Research Department of a large 

ional importance, The minimum educational stan- 

School Certificate and preference is given to 

iduates, especially in _ statistics, mathematics, 

1 languages, and the social sciences. Good health 

ea to make contacts easily with all kinds of people are 
essenual. Ability to drive a car is an advantage. On appointment 
investigators will undergo a training period of 3/4 months at the 
Company's Head Office In the North of England and are subse- 
quently expected to reside in Birmingham or Manchester. They 


must be prepared to travel fairly extensively from their Birmingham 
or Manchester Headquarters. Applications should give full details 
oi education, Degree or Certificates held and dates taken, and a 


resumé of bus ness career to date, if applicable.—Box 800. 


[HE Indian Company of a large world-wide group of paint com- 
panies, with Head Offices in London, invites applications for 





fhe position of General Manager. A man with first-class education, 
a so 


he und of commercial experience and real administrative 
ane organi; ibility, who has held the position of General Manager 
6 nior itive in a large company, is the type of applicant 
successful applicant will have to work under the 
Manager until the latter’s retirement. Age up to 38. 
foe pros [f this appointment are excéllent.—Write, in confidence, 
fh g tu rticulars of age, qualifications and experience, to 


\ COUNT AN '/EXECUTIVE (46) ‘seeks appointment offering good 
8H Dan taae Experience, 16 years with leading firm London char- 








stages | _ Secretary large public company, senior executive 
ell ebay _ Extensive knowledge financial matters, staff control, 
ni latio kxperience foreign exchange, documentary credits. 
f Spant people and mix well, readily adaptable. Good knowledge 


rite Box 795. 


(7 (AY S CARPETS AND TEXTILES LIMITED, 49, Conduit Street, 
A as W.1.—Group Managing Director requires Assistant of 


Noone tence and integrity. No one without executive 
~ algae: general management of textile manufacturing need 
eating +.) lable  qualifications—appreciation of spinning and 

as ities preferably in wool/worsted. Age 35 upwards. 


Pie ary very substantial with further opportunities for 


er ne nit and status.—All replies direct to Company 
ei. + ou Comfidential—AL " and will be opened only 
2 4 Hag irector, 

pHE I - ‘is of a well-known and successful firm of Manage- 
Sateenan tants are seeking the services of a well-educated man, 
ning a « ;S Of 35 and 45, of outstanding personality and com- 
Panagemen: experience of industry with ability to discuss 


oblems at highest levels over a wide range of enter- 
‘rson appointed will work in close association with 
ind the post offers an exceptional opportunity for an 


ti sepa 
prises 


} 
h > 
ait Pring iT 


Riremely in: we 
The Adve inveresting and well-paid career with attractive prospects. 
Pplications 7.5, Welcome and will give special consideration to 


Fullest om persons already holding responsible appointments. 
hould be t to te Pho treated with utmost confidence, 
‘H STATA /ny By? > 
Ho... AS/NEW YEAR HOUSE PARTY and WINTER SPORTS 
fev Join an informal party of professional people and 

an, 8 in Pleasant surroundi and interesting company. 
pals? Filmshow November , 6.30 p.m., estminster 
‘ils: Erna Low, 9, Reece Mews, London, S.W.7. KEN. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF ARTS 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer (Grade I) 
who will be Head of the Department of Russian Language and 
Literature. Commencing salary £1,150 p.a. (rising to £1,400 by 
increments of £50). 

Further particulars ..ay be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom eight copies of appMcation, together with the names of three 
referees, should be forwarded not later than December 31, 1951. 

©. G. BURTON, Secretary. 

The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Commerce. 
Candidates should have had a thorough training in economics and 

should specify any special qualification in one or more of the subjects: 
Statistics, Public Administration and Finance, Banking, Business 
Finance, Industrial Organisation, Marketing and Transport. 

The salary scale is £550 x £25—£800 per annum plus a temporary 
cost of living allowance (at present £256 per annum for a married 
man and £109 per annum for a single man). 

A Government Commission is at present considering the question 
of the future of University salaries. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is December 7, 1951. 


| LOCK DISCOUNTING FACILITIES are required by a Hire 
Purchase Finance Company for an additional. £20,000 worth of 
business per month. Blocks of individual Agreements and Promis- 
sory Notes are lodged and repayment is by monthly Bills of 
Exchange secured by a collateral guarantee from a well-known firm 
of retailers. Attractive terms. ‘Of particular interest to institutional 
investors or Companies with large liquid resources. Particulars 
from the Company's Accountants.—Box 805. 


N American Company in the pharmaceutical fleld offers a most 
4 progressive position to a young Organic’ Chemist or Chemical 
Engineer desiring to make commercial production his career. The 
Company is in the early stages of production in the United Kingdom. 
Candidates should have a first-class general educational background, 
should possess a good university degree in either Organic Chemistry 
or Chemical. Engineering and should have had some years’ practical 
experience. Adequate training for this progressive Executive posi- 
tion will be given and it is most important that the successful 
candidate should have the enthusiasm and ability to make rapid 
progress envisaged by the Company.—Application giving complete 
details of education and career to date to Box 802. 


C= ACCOUNTANT, age 38, now £2,000 p.a. Chief 
Accountant and Secretary to group of companies abroad, seeks 
similar position South England.—Reply Box 797. 
YCONOMIST (M.Sc.), age 31, six years’ business experience, good 
4 knowledge international economic problems and U.N. work, pro- 
ficiency in five languages, good writer, seeks change to position 
where hard work and initiative count.—Box 791. 
| Yigrteneesh EXECUTIVE (30) at present assistant Overseas Director 
4 important company seeks change. Cambridge Honours Graduate. 
Fluent French and German, some Spanish and Dutch. Accountancy 
and Finance. Export Sales and Shipping experience. Widely 
travelled. Expert knowledge Continental markets. Hard worker, 
with initiative —Box 799. 


NAMBRIDGE Hon. Graduate, 25 years, widely travelled Europe, 
several languages, for last two years education secretary London 
International University Organisation, seeks responsible position 
where initiative, organising capabilities and reliability required. 
First-class references.—Box 796. 


YROSPEROUS and Expanding Export firm making annual profits 
well up in the five-figure bracket are seeking one or two more 
Directors who, with their Brains and their Capital, will help to 
accelerate the growth of the Company to a point where a public 
issue might become possible.—Write Box 804. 


] EPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—A Hire Purchase Finance Company 
specialising in the financing of Hire Purchase contracts for well- 
known Midland firms is prepared to accept limited funds on short 
or long term —— at attractive rates of Interest in Units of £500 
to £5,000. The deposits will be fully covered by the Hire Purchase 
contracts, which are very well spread, the instalments being 
guarantcea by the retailers, Particulars from the Company's 
Accountants,—Box 783, 
} USINESS EXECUTIVE (34), qualified accountant, economist 
leaving senior post in industry to teach and write on industrial 
problems. Two days weekly offered to business house requiring 
research on industrial problems,- reorganisation or a consultant. 
Fee by arrangement.—Box 788. 
YOUNG, energetic Welfare worker with considerable commercial 
and Army experience seeks interesting position in or near 
London.—Box 786. 
80 00 to 100,000 square feet required within 15 miles St. Paul’s, 
DU suitable for storage of paper.—Box 809. 
A DVERTISING is the artillery of a well-co-ordinated sales force. 
44 Whether you are planning a well-timed mailing shot or a full- 
seale advertising campaign, it is sound strategy to begin by 
consulting Samson Clark & Co., Ltd., 57-61, Mortimer Street, London, 
W.i. MUSeum 5050. 








—— 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER 


required by important motor vehicle manufacturing concern, 

Preferably having had experience of industrial training 

schemes for Trade yaya Pupils, and Trainees. Salary 

commensurate with ability and experience but not less than 

£1,000 px annum, with superannuation scheme. Please submit 
Hest details of experience in first letter.—Box 801. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS © 
at 3ist March, 195! 
£117,750,908 


-stablished over 90 year 











MY NEW ZEALAND 


Wncorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 





Representeo a 300 points «# 
New Zeoland and at Melbourne. 
Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suve and Lautoka, Fiii: Apia. Samoa 


London Office : 








Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
ueen Victoria St R. D. Moore. Genera! Manager a 


xy M. Samuel, Manager 


ONAL BANK OF SCOTLAN an, 








‘. 
Za. 
cl 





Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD i828 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 





Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
clubs. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 
supervision to all our contracts. Write 
for testimonials from our clients; 
addresses given on application to:- 

Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.11. 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


























MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


$8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





om FIRE 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO) Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND ~ YORKS 
in. Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











"Printed i in, n Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lip., . Portugal St., Kingsway. London, W.C.2. ' Published weekly by THe Economist * 


. Rider Street, St. James's, London. S.W. . Representative : 


THE ECONOMIST, x 


oer 24, 195} 











BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliamenr | 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


£4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID so €2,40n on 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £3,191.979 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


Head Office: THE MOUND. EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throu 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE «= c 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH 16/18 PICCADILLY w 


scotland 














Pat 
SS ~- Th 
TRADING OR ESTABLISHING - 

in CANADA or the WEST IN OtES 2 | | 
If you are trading with or contemplating es: 4 plan NO 
in Canada or in the West indies, we can be of help to you. N 
Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indie. | 5 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange | 7 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. i 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention ; 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA : 


= 


108, Old Broad Street, London, £.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liabilit, 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commerciai Register No. Cairo. 


nets 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - -  - ££.3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 &7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in ail the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


~~ 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED . 
CHIEF f, 
OXFORD STREE! ES 3 
‘THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 














? Better send WINE TOKENS 


h ur chorce wil: be 04 

BUSINESS ite. saet frend i iten Wee Foken: give double 

CHRISTMAS _pleasure—choosing and drinking (10 your prosper! 
the wine that will be exactly to ste 

PRESENTS Wine tokens are sold and exchange by most with 














? merchants and are available from ‘upward : 

: “PONSORED BY THF FRIENDS OF WINE, | VINTNERS PLAC & 

COM. (HONS), 28, fiynent French, German. Ru: il. an, Sea a S; 
ore 


+ tion, willing to be trained, preferably Exp. / 


Postal ECO 
Tuition for » C. fo 


Ihe London University B.oc, Boon. Degree = « vatuabie que pe Sef nistratit 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for tec) > & Os corit 
posts under Education authorities, ete... The degree is open & a caper ST: 


residence, You wee Fd fou the three deaminatioes at home t by instal 


guidance ot Wolsey i (est. 1894): fees are reasonable anc m 
"i desired. 


Prospectu ‘rom the Directo: o WOLSEY HALL. one 


Studies, Department P17 
Se ee 
OTHER NO APPEAR ON PAGES 1302 4*O 1303 


fw SPAPER Lt. 
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S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday. Novem" 


